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POETRY. 


THE ITALIAN WIFE, 


BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART, OF NEW YORK. 
She sat alone—and busy thought went back, 
A faithful traveller, to her native clime— 
And memory’s magic wand touch’d every scene; 
And flowers and trees and rivers rose to view, 
Beneath Italia’s sunny skies. Her heart 
Leap’d in her bosom, as the vision ead 
More bright to fancy’s eye—and suddenly, 
She swept the chords of her neglected ro 
And ‘‘home, sweet home,” re-echoed to the sound. 
Gently it died away—the swell was gone; 
And murmurs sweet and low, fell on the ear, 
As if Holus had just wandered past, 
And stirred the strings—so sad the symphony, 
And yet so full of untaught music.—Hers 
Was nature’s science; ’twas the sound itself, 
Breathing in harmony with the deep voice 
Of earth, and air, and ocean; all things felt 
By the pure spirit’s innate sympathies. 
A wondrous gift it was, that few possessed, 
Of thrilling melody; and with the power, 
But seldom equalled, she had often held 
Thousands in Nistoning silence, till the charm 
Grew to such ecstacy, twas almost pain. 
Columbia’s children heard, and wept, and smiled, 
As her soft foreign accent, gave a tone 
More sweet to English words,—but when she sang 
Within the walls of her own splendid dome, 
To silent pictures, and the gilded things 
Of art and luxury, her voice refused 
Its compass to the strain, and breathed forth, then, 
Those broken notes— 


A stranger entered—one 
Of her own countrymen, who came to brin 
Tidings from her forsaken home, He spoke 
The language of her infancy—the first 
In which she’d learn’d to speak, and more, to think; 
"The first her heart had understood, and loved. 
He told his tale with classic yon. g ail 
‘* He’d come from Rome, and from her father’s 

house. 

Her mother was no more—she slept in peace, 
With her long line of ancient ancestry. 
Her sister had grown up most beautiful 
And rich in genius, the bright heritage 
Of her dear country—and her brother’s name 
Was crowned with glory in the martial field, 
And laurels fitted well his lofty brow. 
There were some palaces and temples, yet 
Remaining there, unbroken but by time. 
The muses’ seats were on the mountains, still; 
Their favourite haunts, along the rivers’s banks. 
The climate was as pure, the sky as blue, 
The trees as shady, and the flowers as bright, 
As when she left the soil.” 


Emilia wept 
Till feeling’s tide o’erflowed in rapid words; 
And from her lips rushed forth a sudden stream 
Of the heart’s deep unstudied eloquence. 
**Speak, stranger, speak those thrilling words again, 
Dh, tell me of sweet [taly, my own, 
My native land!—What mighty magic lies 
In those three simple words, ‘* my native land!” 
It brings associations to the heart, 
Of love, and hope, and happiness, and home; 
Of Childhood’s halcyon days; the gladsome hours 
Of careless mirth, and youthful innocence. 
Oh Italy, dear Italy, my joy, my pride! 
Far dearer than the spirit-stirring scenes 
Of this gay City.—.What is this to me! 
This land of commerce, and of interest— 
Can it compare with that bright spot of earth, 
Where poetry and genius seem to breathe 
B’en from inanimate things?—where every breeze, 
we sighs o’er fragrant flowers, whispers some 


e 

Of high-wrought fancy—while the classic streams, 
And rivers, as they glide along their course, 
{n murmuring music, woo the muses’ smiles, 

ere mountains are the storied monuments 
Of ancient greatness; and each verdant vale 
A fitting home for beauty and for love. 
Begin again—repeat what you have said— 


‘The scene was soon explained—the husband spoke, 
And at his voice a ehange came o’er her thoughts; 
The images, raised by the stranger’s words, 
Melted away, and she was all a wife. 
** Why weeps my dear Emilia?—sighs she still 
For the bright scene of childhood, for the things, 
Which once, weighed in the balance with her love, 
Were light, compared to it? What feeling now, 
Has wrought this change’? Am I not still the same, 
And all your own, as in that blissful hour, 
When you exchanged your parent’s love for mine? 
wy country is your country—tell me, then, 

iich of the links is broken, that so long 
Has bound our hearts in one?” 


She could not tell— 
She had forgotten all, in those few brief, 
And happy moments—all, but the one sense 
Of her heart’s young idolatry. Italia’s streams, 
And vales and mountains, with its azure skies, 
Its bright luxuriant flowers, and palaces, 
And fanes, and temples—e’en its poetry, 
And eloquence and music, all were lost 
In that one dream—and such, is woman’s love. 
ESTELLE, 


SELECT TALES. 


THE ARABIAN STEED. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


Ada was the daughter of a powerful rajah, 
who, in the reign of the emperor Akbar, dwelt 
in a superb palace on the banks of the Jumna. 

The rajah was proud of his beautiful child, 
and loved her, as far as his stern nature was 
susceptible of such a passion. But the duties 
of his situation and his warlike pursuits called 
him frequently from her: and much of the dark- 
eyed Hindoo’s time was spent in dreary solitude 
amid the gardens of her father’s palace. 


Beautiful as those gardens were, sparklin 
with gilded pavilions, the air cooled with silver 
fountains, and rendered fragrant by the odours 
of every rare plant, still this perpetual solitude 
wearied her, the society of her female attend- 
ants failed to interest her, and as she reclined 
beneath the pendant branches of a date tree, 
she felt more like a prisoner in a cage, than a 
princess in the pleasure-garden of her palace. 

She had dismissed her attendants, and lay 
thoughtfully leaning her head upon her hand, 
when a rustling amid the branches of an orange 
tree attracted her attention, and she started to 
her feet in an instant with an exclamation of 
alarm and surprise, as she distinctly saw among 
the clustering leaves and blossoms, the bright 
eyes and dark glowing features of a man. 

The branches hastily parted, and a young 
Mahomedan rushing forward, knelt before her. 

Who art. thou?” she exclaimed, “ Mercy, 
mercy, I am defenceless, spare me !” 

Mercy,” replied the Moor,*’tis crave 
mercy of you ; Jam defeénceless, fair lady. I am 
at your feet, and in your power.” 

“What brought you here?” she replied, 
* Know you not the danger?” 

“A danger I have braved too often to heed 
it for an instant now.” 

“Often! What mean you ?” | 

“ Daily at this hour, the hour of your solitary 
ramble, I entered these gardens, daily have I 
lurked behind the shrubs that surround your 
favourite bower, daily have I gazed on you un- 
seen.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ My madness—death !” 

“* Death? to me who never wronged you, who 
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brought me here; and I looked on you for the 
first time ; need I say why daily, after I had 
once beheld you, I came again?” 

« Oh, if you are seen,” cried Ada, “ nothing 
can save you from my father’s rage ; you know 
the barrier, the awful impassable barrier that 
divides your race from mine—madman, be- 
gone !” 

The young Moor, whose face ard form were 
such as might have been chosen by a sculptor 
who wishéd to represent the perfection of east- 
ern beauty, spoke not, moved not; he continu- 
ed kneeling before the agitated girl, while his 
dark brilliant eyes fixed upon her countenance 
seemed eagerly to read its varying expression, 
that memory might have a store of sweet 
thoughts to live upon, when the reality should 
no longer stand before him. 

Ada could not bear the earnest gaze of those 
fond eyes; where was her anger, her indigna- 
tion at the intrusion of the stranger ?—gone! 
She called not for her attendants; no, she 
trembled lest they should come. 

“‘T await my doom,” at length muttered the 
intruder. “TI scorn to fly; my dream of secret 
love is over; my stolen watchings, so dear, 
though so hopeless, are at an end; you will call 
your father’s guards, and I shall die.” 

** No, no—you shall not die—not if Ada c 
save you; I will not call them, no, I dread their 
coming.” 

“ Then you forgive my boldness?” 

“ Yes—only begone—save yourself.” 

‘Shall we meet again?” 

Never!” | 

‘*‘ Then I will stay and die; better to die here, 
at your command, in your presence, than to go 


& {hence and linger out a life of hopeless love, 


never beholding you again.” 

Poor Ada had never been addressed before in 
love’s own language. Her hand had been sought 
by princes and nobles, who, secure in her father’s 
sanction, had addressed her in terms of admi- 
ration, but whose looks and accents were cold 
and spiritless, when compared with the ardour 
of the youthful lover who knelt before her. 

*« For my sake, if not for your own, go,” she 
cried. 

‘“‘'Then we may meet again?” 

“ Yes, only leave me now, you know not half 
your peril. ‘To-morrow is the annual festival 
in honour of Vishnu, I shall be there, and will 
contrive to speak to you—hark !” 

She pointed to the orange trees. A footstep 
was heard at a distance. The Moor grasped 
her hand, pressed it to his lips, and was lost 
among the orange blossoms just as the chief 
officer of the rajah entered the bower to inform 
Ada that her father desired her presence. She 
cast one anxious glance around her, breathed 
more freely when she found that her lover lay 
unsuspected in his fragrant ambush, and follow- 
ed by her attendant, returned to the palace. 
There was no festival in Hindostan so splendid 
as that celebrated annually in honour of Vishnu 
in the province over which the rajah governed. 
The gardens on the banks of the Jumna were 
splendidly decorated for the occasion, and at 
noon were filled by crowds of persons, all eager 
in their various situations either to see or to be 
seen; to pay due reverence to Vishnu, or to be 
duly reverenced. 

Kettle drums sounded, golden armour glist- 
ened, downy feathers waved in costly turbans; 
cavaliers beari 


happily, that she lay on her rose colour cush- 
ions, fanned by her favourite slave, without tak- 
ing the trouble to draw aside the amber cur- 
tains of her litter to look upon the festivities 
which surrounded her. 

Towards evening the gardens were illumi- 
nated with thousands of many coloured lamps; 
she raised herself and looked around her, but 
glancing hastily over bright vistas and radiant 
bowers, her eyes rested on a wide spreading 
tree beneath whose overshadowing branches a 
comparatively dark space remained. She there 
saw the form of her unknown lover: he was 
leaning against the tree, with his eyes fixed 
upon her; she told her slave with assumed lev- 
ity that she had vowed to gather a cluster of 
the blossoms of that tree, alone to gather them, 
and desiring her to await her return, she hast- 
ened beneath the canopy formed by its boughs. 

Selim was indeed there. 

Speak not,” she earnestly whispered. 
must not stay for an instant, I dare not listen 
to you--but mark my words, and if you love 
me obey them. I do not doubt your love, I do 
not doubt your constancy, but I shall appear to 
doubt both when you hear my request.” 

“Speak, lady, I will obey you,” said the 
Moor. 

* Go,” whispered Ada, “ buy the swiftest of . 
Arabian steeds, ride him across yon plain three 
times in every day; in the morning, at noon, 


him, swim the Jumna on his back.” 

“Ts that all?” said Selim; ‘it shall be done.” 

“Jt is all,” replied Ada; “ to prove your love 
you will I know readily do it, but to prove your 
constancy, or rather ensure our safety, it must 
be done three times every day for the space of 
one year!” 

“A year!” 

“ Yes, and at the expiration of the year, at 
this festival, on this very day, if neither cour- 
age nor constancy have been wanting, meet me 
again on this spot. I can wait for no reply— 
bless you, bless you.” . 

Ada, with a few leaves of the tree in her 
trembling hand, hastened back to her palankeen, 


| and Selim again, alone, gazed from hisshadowy 


hiding-place on the gay festival, in which his 
eyes beheld one form alone. How brief seems 
the retrospect of one year of happiness! How 
sad, how interminable seems the same space of 
time, in an*’ *ipation, when we know that at its 
close some long looked for bliss will be obtain- 
ed, some cherished hope realized! 

Selim bought a steed, the whitest and the 
swiftest of the province, and he soon Joved it 
dearly, for it seemed to be a living link connect- 
ing him with Ada. 

He daily three times traversed the valley, 
and thrice he forded the deep and foaming river; 
he saw not his love, he received no token from 
her; but if his eyes did not deceive him, he oc- 
casionally saw a female form on the summit of 
her father’s tower, aid a snow-white scarf was 
sometimes waved as he speeded rapidly through 
the valley. 


To Ada the year passed slowly, anxiously ; 
often did she repent of her injunction to 
Moor, when the sky was dark and stormy, and 
when the torrents from the mountains had ren- 
dered the Jumna impetuous and dangerous. 


Then on her knees on the rajah’s tower, she 


would watch for her lover, dreading at one mo- 


and in the evening; and every time youride i 


In glowing language paint the picture o’er 
Til every olde lives and breathes before me. 
Tears will flow afresh, but heed them not— 
My heart would burst without them.”— 


silver battle-axes, rode proudly 
on their milk-white steeds, and princely ladies 
were borne in glittering palankeens onthe backs 


never injured a human being?” 
“ 'T’o you, lady—no, no—not to you—I would 
not harm you for the world.” 


ment lest fear should make him abandon both 
her and the enterprise, and then praying that 
he might indted forsake both, rather than en- 


Suddenly ad whom then ?” of the terrors of that foaming flood! 
i 3 Aa ne : a was there, pale and sad; her stolen mys- | she saw him speeding from the dark forest ; he 
“ Why—what brought you here?” terious interview with her unknown lover, was | plunged fearlessly into the river: he buffeted 


irst won the young Italian from her home: “ Accident, or perhaps idle curiosity first! so recent, so unexpected, so unlikely to end! with its waves; he gained the opposite shore ; 


| 
> 
- 
: 
; 
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AD 


again and again she saw him brave the diffi 
culty, again he 
to be encountere 


conquered it, and again it was 


He saw crowds assemble, but he heeded 


them not; he heard the crash of cymbals and 
the measured beat ef the kettle drum. 


The 
rajah passed near him, with his officers and 
armed attendants, and these were followed by 
a troop of damsels; then came Ada the rajah’s 
daughter. She was no longer the trembling 
bashful girl he had seen at the last festival. 
Proudly and self-possessed she walked the queen 
of the procession, her form glittering with a 
kingdom’s wealth of diamonds. Selim’s heart 
sunk within him. 

“ She is changed, she will think no more of 
me!” he involuntarily exclaimed. But at that 
moment her dark eye glanced towards his hid- 


ing-place. 

She spoke to her attendants, and the proces- 
gion paused as she approached the tree alone, 
and affected to gather some of its leaves. 

«Are you faithful?” said she, in a low tone; 
“nay—I wrong you by the question; I have 
seen that you are so; if you have courage, as 
you have constancy, you are mine, and [ am 
yours—hush—where is your steed?” 

Selim held its bridle rein. 

« Then in your hands I place my happiness,” 
she added; “these gems shall be our wealth, 
and your truth my trust—away! away!” 

Selim in an instant bore Ada to the back of 
his Arabian, and ere the rajah and his attendants 
were aware she had quitted the cavalcade— 
swift as the wind he bore her from the gardens. 

The pursuit was instantaneous, and uttering 
curses and indignant reproaches, the rajah and 
a hundred of his armed followers were soon 
close at the heels of the fugitives. 

“ Follow! follow!” cried the foremost, “ we 

in upon them, we will tear her from the grasp 
ofthe Mahommedan. ‘They approach the ri- 
ver’s bank! and turbulent as it now is, after the 
storm of yesterday, they will either perish in 


* © its waters, or we shall seize them on its brink.” 


Still they gained upon them; the space be- 
tween the pursuers and the pursued became 
smaller and smaller, and the re-capture of Ada 
seemed certain. When, lo! tothe astonishment 
of those who followed him, Selim’s well trained 
steed plunged into the foaming torrent, battled 
bravely with its waves, bore his burthen safely 
through them, and bounding up the opposite 
bank, continued his flight! 


The pursuers stood baffled on the river’s bank; 
their horses having been trained to no such feat 
as that they had just witnessed, it would have 
been madness to have plunged amid the eddy- 
ing whirlpools of the swollen Jumna. 


Every tale should have its moral. What then 
will be said of mine, which records the triumph 
of a disobedient child in a secret, unauthorized 
attachment? A temporary triumph which so 
rarely leads to happiness! For this part of my 
story I have no apology to offer; but from the 
little history of Selim and Ada, this small grain 
of moral inference may be extracted: Ladies 
will do well to try the integrity and prove the 
constancy of their lovers ere they marry; and 
lovers should endure trials and delays with for- 
titude, and thus prove the unchanging truth of 
their affection. 


TALES OF AN INDIAN CAMP. 


This is the title of a work in three volumes} 


from the pen of Mr. Jones,—formerly the Edi- 
tor of a daily paper in Philadelphia,—which has 
recently been published in London. These 
tales are partly founded on the superstitions of 
the North American Indians, and partly tran- 
scripts ofthe popular stories and traditions which 
existamong them. The author isan American. 
We have seen in late London papers several 
extracts from the work, one of which is given 
below. A writer in the London Advertiser of 
the 9th ult. introduces this extract to his read- 
ers with the following among other favourable 


remarks. ‘lo us they are highly interesting’ 


tales; because they bring before us, body and 
mind, a race of people with whom we are com- 
paratively little erquainten from other sources 
of information, and convey to us pictures of 
manners, habits, and feelings, as original as 


d. At length the annual fes- 
tival arrived, the gardens were adorned with 
garlands, and resounded with music and glad- 
ness: once more, too, Selim stood beneath the 
shadow of the wide-spreading tree. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


they are in many instances admirably sketched 
and delightfully painted.” 
* Did you ever hear about the beau- 
tiful bird that was taken from her perch in the 
cabin of the White Crane, the great warrior of 
the Iroquois, by a man of my nation? 

*¢ The Indians all answered, No; and so they 
would have answered had they heard it twenty 
times, for he varied his stories every time he 
repeated them, as the pale faces always do; so 
they were sure to have a new story though it 
had an old name. Then 1 will tell it you, said 
he, and he began as follows:— 

‘‘ There came to this fort, while it was yet 
standing in all its pride, a young chief of my 
nation to be its governor. He wasamere youth 
to be entrusted with so high and responsible 
an office, but, though young in years, he was 
old in understanding. He was also very beau- 
tiful to look upon, and his stature was of the 
tallest of the sons of the earth. The Indian 
maidens that visited the fort with their fathers 
and brothers, bestowed much praise upon his 
fine and manly form, and their friends of the 
other sex did the same upon his courageous 
spirit, and his superiority in those exercises 
in which one must excel if he would command 
the esteem, and excite the awe, of the red men 
of the forest. The men likened him for swift- 
ness to the deer, and for agility to the moun- 
tain-cat, and for strength to the bear, and for 
courage to all that is courageous; the women 
compared his skin to the water lily, and his 
eyes to the blue sky when it is bluest, and his 
hair to the silken tassels of ripened corn, and his 
step to the stag’s, and his voice to the song 
sparrow’s. Whatever is beautiful among the 
works of nature was brought in by comparison, 
to express their admiration of the graceful and 
gallant stranger. 

“ Among the bright eyed maidens who visit- 
ed the fort, as they said, to buy beads and gay 
toys, but in reality to gaze on the noble chief, 
was the beautiful Garanga, the daughter of one 
of the principal warriors of the Iroquois. The 
first time she saw him, her little bosom was 
filled with the flames of love, butshe never spoke 
of it to any one. While the other maidens sat 
repeating the soft words he had whispered in 
their ears, for he had-the forked tongue which 
the white man always possesses, the mild and 
lovely daughter of the White Crane said no- 
thing, but sighed. Her heart had been taken 
captive at first sight, by the handsome stranger 
--her little bosom was filled with love for the 
noble warrior. Nor were the charms of the 
inaiden unmarked by him she loved. He had 
singled her out among all the dusky maidens, 
in some degree for her beauty, but more for 
her softness and her modesty, and had asked 
himself what one among the women of his own 
clime was superior to her in all that would give 
delight to him who should make her his own. 
His heart answered, None. So, learning from 
the tell-tale eyes of the beautiful maiden, that 
she was entirely willing to become the bird of 
his bower, his companion, his wife, he asked 
her of her father. ‘The chief, proud to be con- 
nected with so distinguished a warrior, gave 
her to him, without hesitation, and she became 
his wife, 

“They were married the Harvest Moon, and 
a great feast was given, which made glad the 
hearts of both white and red. There was a 
great firing of cannon, and the fire-eater was 
given to the Indians, who became very drunk, 
and made the woods ring again with their bois- 
terous mirth.—Before the month in which the 
Indians harvest their maize had come round 
again, there was a young bird of the sex of its 
father, in the house of the governor. Ere the 
child had lived a moon, the father said to the 
mother, thoughtfully but kindly, 


“Dost thou love thy husband?? 

“¢ The Great Spirit only knows how much, 
and how deeply,’ answered the fond wife. 

‘¢*Hast thou joy in the bright eyes, and 
smiling cheeks, and lovely laugh, of our little 
son? 

have exceeding joy in our son,’ answer- 
ed the mother, pressing her infant with a warm 
embrace to her bosom. ‘When I look upon 
his young face, and his little laugh rings in 
mine ear, and when I mark the bright light of 
his eyes shining like stars upon me, my heart 
leaps like a deer stricken to death by the shaft 
of the hunter. And often while thou art slum- 
bering by my side, do I lie sleepless, my eyes 
filled with tears, to think that he may die, And 
yet I have exceeding joy in our child.’ 

“ ¢ Does it not grieve thee to think that thou, 


and he, and I, may not meet together in the 
land of souls?” 


| *May not meet together in the land of 
souls? Why? Thou hast sent an arrow to my 
heart, my husband. Why are the gates of 
death to separate those who loved each other 
in life!’ 

«* Our gods are not the same, and the abodes 
of the souls of the white man and the red man 
are far apart.’ 

*¢ Why wilt thou not come to the land which 
holds the spirits of the departed of my race?— 
Thou art a lover of the chase, and often pre- 
ferrest the pastime of hunting the deer and the 
bear, and the panther, through the wild forest, 
to reposing in the arms of thy Garanga. In the 
land—my land of souls--thou wilt enjoy thy 
favourite pursuit. There thou canst course the 
stag through flowery meads, and over grassy 
hills, and know nothing of the bitter obstacles 
which impede the path of an earth-born hunt- 
er. There will be a pleasant cabin built for 
us beside the placid river of that land—and 
upon the green banks, beneath the wide-spread- 
ing shade of the evergreen larch and cypress, 
shall our rest be appointed.—Come to my hea- 
ven, my beloved husband.” 

‘*¢Garanga, my beautiful Garanga! mother of 
my son! it may not be!’ replied the husband. 
‘ The Christian’s heaven is unlike the heaven 
of the infidel, nor does he picture to himself 
such delights as thou and thy nation fancy are 
to be the portion of the brave warrior and skil- 
ful hunter—of all who do their duty faithfully 
and according to the best of their power. 

“¢ Then t will go with thee to thy heaven, 
for I will not be separated from thee!’ replied 
the fond wife.—*‘ Teach me how [ shall wor- 
ship thy Master, for alas, [ know not his ways.’”’ 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 
BY THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

His mind was great and powerful, without 
being of the very first order; his penetration 
strong, though not so acute as that of Newton, 
Bacon, or Locke; and, as far as he saw, no judg- 
ment was ever sounder. It was slow in opera- 
tion, being little aided by invention or imagi- 
nation; but sure in conclusion. Hence it was 
the common remark of his officers, of the ad- 
vantage he derived from councils of war, where, 
hearing ail suggestions, he selected whatever 
was best; and certainly no general ever plan- 
ned his battles more judiciously, But if de. 
ranged during the course of the action, if any 
member of his plan was dislocated by sudden 
circumstances, he was slow in readjustment. 
The consequence was, that he often failed in 
the field, and rarely, against an enemy in sta- 
tion, as at Boston and York. He was incapable 
of fear, meeting’ personal dangers with the 
calmest unconcern, Perhaps the strongest 
feature in his character was prudence, never 
acting until every circumstance, every consi- 
deration, was maturely weighed; refraining if 
he saw a doubt, but when once decided, going 
through with his purpose, whatever obstacles 
opposed. His integrity was most pure, his jus- 
tice the most inflexible. I have never known 
any motives of interest, or consanguinity, or 
friendship, or hatred, being able to bias his 
decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of 
the word, a wise, a good, and a great man. 
His temper was naturally irritable and high 
toned; but reflection and resolution had obtain- 
ed a firm and habitual ascendency over it. If 
ever, however, it broke its bounds, he was most 
tremendous in his wrath. His heart was not 
warm in its affections; but he exactly calculat- 
ed every man’s value, and gave him a solid es- 
teem proportionate to it. His person you know 
was fine, his stature exactly what one would 
wish, his deportment easy, erect, and noble; 
the best horseman of his age; and the most 
graceful figure that could be seen on horseback. 
Although, in the circle of his friends, where he 
might be unreserved with safety, he took a 
tree share in conyersation, his colloquial talents 
were not above mediocrity, possessing neither 
copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. 

In public, when called upon for a sudden 
opinion, he was unready, short and embarrass- 
ed. Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in 
correct style. This he had acquired by con- 
versation with the world, for his education was 
merely reading, writing, and common arithme- 
tic, to which he added surveying at a later day. 
His time was employed in action chiefly, read- 
ing little, and that only in agriculture and Eng- 
lish history. His correspondence became ne- 
cessarily extensive, and with journalizing his 


agricultural proceedings, occupied most of his 
leisure hours within doors, On the whole, his 


character was, in its mass, perfect; in nothing 

bad, in few points different; and it may 

be said, that never did nature and fortune com. 

bine more perfectly to make a great man, and 

to place him in the same constellation with 

whatever worthies have merited from man an 
everlasting remembrance. For his was the 
singular destiny of leading the armies of his 
country successfully through an arduous war, 
for the establishment of its independence; of 
conducting its counsels through the birth of a 
government, now in its forms and principles, 
until it had settled down in a quiet and order. 
ly train, and of scrupulously obeying the laws 
through the whole of its career, civil and mili. 
tary, of which the history of the world furnishes 
no other example. 


From Knapp’s Lectures on American Literature, 


JOEL BARLOW. 

Joel Barlow was early distinguished for talents 
and acquirements of the highest order. He en- 
tered the American army as a chaplain, to as. 
sist, by every means in his power, the great 
cause of his country. A chaplain was a very 
considerable personage in. the army at that 
time, and did much to animate his fellow-citi- 
zens to persevere inthe struggle. Many of the 
soldiers of the American army, at that time, 
were men of capacity and virtue, worthy to 
command men in any good cause, and, there- 
fore, could more justly appreciate the merits 
of such men as Barlow. On leaving the army, 
he became a scholar by profession; and is per- 
haps, the only man in the history of our coun- 
try, who ever brought his learning to a good 
political market. Poets have been made am. 
bassadors, and peers, and secretaries,, in other 
countries; but few indeed of our country have 
found emolument or office by their reputa- 
tion for learning. It will not always be so, 
It has been said by Barlow’s reviewers, that 
his style lost something of its purity by his 
enthusiastic attachment to the literature of 
France, in the boisterous times of her revo- 
lution, when phrenzy made havoc of taste as 
well as of aristocracy, If this charge was, in 
some degree, correct, and perhaps it cannot 
be fully denied, it did not reach to any con. 
siderable extent. A few words or phrases may 
unquestionably be found, which smack of that 
period, but not many. His lines are, in gene- 
ral, vigorous, yet smooth, and full of dignity and 
moral grandeur. His prose writing had fewer 
faults of style than his poetry. There is great 
neatness in some articles from his pen, The 
preface to the Columbiad is an admirably con- 
densed, historical account of Columbus and his 
discoveries, Its perspicuity and beauty of lan. 
guage make it a model for succinct narratives 
of the kind. ‘The Columbiad is, at present, 
the first-American poem extant. There may 
be defects of style and versification in it; and 
some of the complaints made by the Abbe Gre. 
goire may be true, “ that Barlow was bigoted 
against superstition.” The work was first pub- 
lished at the close of the American war, and 
was then called, The Vision of Columbus, It 
was dedicated to Louis XVI., with some fine re- 
marks upon that monarch’s virtues. The Vi- 
sion was, after the death of Louis, expanded, 
and called the Columbiad. It would have been 
quite as well for Barlow’s fame, if this had 
never been done. The Columbiad is, indeed, 
a great poem; but it does not contain the whole 
light of Barlow’s mind, which was too strongly 
tinctured with politics to be kept constantly 
within the strict laws of measure, or on the 
classical top of Pindus; for he would be a tru- 
ant, now and then, from the sacred groves, to 
sacrifice to the goddess of liberty, whether she 
appeared as a celestial visitant or his own 
shores, or as a Parisian Elegante, flaunting in 
meretricious robes, At such a time, Apollo 
and the nine would call after him in vain; and 
their promises to bless his offering with a dou- 
ble portion of inspiration were equally disre- 
garded. He was above envy, 


WELSH WEDDINGS. 


In former times, the Welsh had many cere- 
monies peculiar to their weddings, which have 
now either fallen into disrepute, or are observed 
only in part, or incidentally. In the “good old 
times,” when a marriage was about to be cele- 
brated, a person well gifted with eloquence and 
address, sufficiently skilled in pedigree, and 
anecdotes of families—active, sprightly, and 
handsome withal, was appointed to the office 
of BIDDER, whose duty it was to bid or invite 


the guests to the Hymeneal banquet. It was 
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necessary that he should possess all or the 
ater portion of these qualifications, as on the 
success of his mission depended, in a great de- 
ee, the number of the guests, and upon the 
number of the guests depended the ec/at of the 
entertainment. As the insignia of his office, 
he carried a staff ornamented with flowers or 
ribands, and wore abonnet similarly decorated; 
and, thus arrayed, he visited the mansions and 
other dwellings in the district. 

Formerly this character was usually sustain- 
ed by a chieftain in favour of his vassal; and, 
during his circuit, his person was regarded by 
hostile steps as sacred and as safe as that of a 
herald. ‘lhe purport of the bidding was not 
only to request the attendance of the friends 
and well wishers of the young couple; but at 
the same time, to solicit their seasonable pre- 
sents and contributions, in order to form a little 
stock for the newly married pair. These free- 
will offerings consisted accordingly of some ar- 
ticle of wearing apparel or of furniture, live 
stock, provision, or money, according to the 
means and disposition of the donor; and the do- 
nation was always considered as a loan, to be 
repaid at any future wedding of the contribu- 
tors, or their friends or children. The duty of 
the bidder, if well performed, conferred as much 
honour upon himself,as it produced profit to his 
client: and as few persons could exhibit the re- 
quisite accomplishments for the successful per- 
formance of the character, it was considered an 
office of no trifling distinction. 

‘There was a good deal of ceremony attached 
toit,also. On entering a dwelling, which he 
was careful to do at a time when all the mem- 
bers of the family were assembled, he struck 
the floor with his staff to command attention ; 
and then with a graceful obeisance to the mas- 
ter and mistress of the family, he began his ad- 
dress. ‘This was sometimes in a prescribed 
form, but more frequently extemporary, and left 
to the judgment of the speaker, who always 
rendered it as complimentary as possible, for 
the purpose of inducing his auditors to accept 
his invitation; and having succeeded, with an- 
other bow he left the apartment, having pre- 
viously drank to the happiness and prosperity of 
the company. 


On the day of the ceremony, the nuptial of- 
ferings having been previously made, and the 
names of the donors registered in a book, with 
the amount of the donations, the marriage was 
celebrated at an early hour; the bride and bride- 
groom separating afterwards, and returning to 
their respective families; when the signal for 
the commencement of the sport was given by 
the piper who was invariably present on these 
occasions, mounted on a horse trained for the 
purpose. —T he first achievement to be perform- 
ed was the seizure of the bride, and the carry- 
ing her off from her friends. In order to ef- 
fect this, the companions of the bridegroom, 
mounted on horseback, and the piper playing 
merrily inthe midst of them, set off at full 
speed for the house which contained the object 
of their pursuit; but they always encountered 
many obstacles in their progress; such as ropes 
of straw drawn across the road, blocks of wood, 
and large stones planted in the middle of it, and 
artificial pitfalls. 

But the principal obstruction was the Gwyn- 
tyn (Anglice, | of an up- 
right pole, on the top of which, and placed ho- 
rizontally, was a long beam fixed to the pole by 
an iron pin, which permitted it to turn freely 
round when pushed. At one end of this beam 
hung a bag of sand, at the other a flat and nar- 
row plank, which the rider, as he passed, struck 
with his spear or staff; and if he was not ex- 
tremely dexterous and expeditious in his move- 
ments, he was liable to be dismounted with a 
stroke of the sand-bag, to the great amusement 

and delight of his companions. The Gwyntyn 
Was guarded by the chosen champions of the 
bride, who, if it was passed successfully, chal- 
lenged the adventurer to a trial of skill at some 
athletic game, a challenge which could not be 
declined; and, consequently, to guard the 
Gwyntyn was accounted a service at once ar- 
duous and honorable. Having surmounted 
these difficulties, they hastened to the door of 
the bride, and ifthe door was shut against them, 
assailed it, and those in the house, not with 
tering rams and petards, but with music and 
Poetry, particularly the latter, till they had 


Compelled their opponents to admit them; when 


they seized the bride, and carried her off in tri- 
umph. Her friends and partisans, at a conve- 
nient time, discovered their loss, and of course 
pursued the fugitives—When they overtook 
them a mock contest ensued, in which the pur- 
suers were always vanquished, and acknow- 
ledging their inferiority, yielded up the bride 
to the now undisputed possession of the man of 
her choice. All afterwards repaired to the 
bridegroom’s residence, and the remainder of 
the day was spent in mirth and festivity. Trials 
of skill in various rustic games first took place, 
and after these, singing and dancing to the 
harp; the cwrw in the mean time circulating 
apace, and prolonging the entertainments to a 
late hour. 


CHARACTER OF A WELL BRED MAN. 
BY A LADY. 

Some have supposed the fine gentleman and 
the well bred man to be synonymous charac- 
ters; but I will make it appear that nothing can 
be more widely different; the former leaves 
nature entirely, the latter improves upon her. 
He is neither a slave nor an enemy to pleasure, 
but approves or rejects as his reason shall di- 
rect. He is above stooping to flatter a knave, 
though in an exalted station; nor ever overlooks 
merit, though he should find it in a cottage. 
His behaviour is affable and respectful, yet not 
cringing or formal, and his manners easy and 
unaffected. He misses no opportunity wherein 
he can oblige his friends, yet does it in so de- 
delicate a manner that he seems rather to have 
received than conferred a favour. He does not 
profess a passion he never felt, to impose upon 
the credulity of a silly woman, nor will he in- 
jure another’s reputation to please her vanity. 
He cannot love where he does not esteem, nor 
ever suffers his passioys to overcome his reason. 
In his friendship he is steady and sincere, and 
lives less for himself than his friend. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


SONG. 


Sung at the late Typographical celebration at Albany. 


Howe’er the world may hold its course, 
One thing I will adhere to, 

A Printer’s life is not the worst, 
And I can make it clear, too, 

Though often he may feel the weight 
Of madam Fortune’s frown, sir, 

He still may cheerly bear his fate, 
While he can gm her down, sir. 

Laugh we may 
Tho’ Napier, steam, and roller-boys, and jacks are 

brought in play. 


The devil he may well rejoice 

That treading ‘ones is done with; 
Though he may learn to curse his stars 

That rolling was begun with; 
Or, if a little older grown, 

He’s vex’d by setting pearl, sir, 
He’ll ease his mind by making up 

A scrap-book for his girl, sir. 

Laugh we may, &e. 


The journeyman, or young or old, 
Who’s out of work or matter, 
May bless his heart that he has space 
To drive out—on a batter; 

** Or if on life, he’s tempest-driven,” 
And every prospect sguabdled, 
“He still may laugh—he ne’er will be 
By outs and doublets troubled. 

Laugh he may, Xe. 


Or if, pecan he’s rais’d above 
His bank, and press, and case, sir, 
An editor, of aspect grave, 
To talk of power and place, sir, 
And should his pick thank friends combine, 
Ingratitude to show him, 
And duns perplex—still may he smile— 
He’s ric is patrons owe him! 
Laugh he may, &e. 


And when each printer’s case is out, 

last his ended; 
is heap work’d off, his ¢ stripped, 
His ink and oil 

Still may we hope he ne’er may want, 
When such may be his dole, sir, 

A coffin for his form to fill 
Or his name a mourning rule, sir. 

Mourn we may, 
When Death has written ‘‘Finis,” on a humble 
printer’s clay. 


HISTORY OF LYNN. 
The third number of this valuable publica. 
tion has gone through the press of Mr. East- 
BURN Of Boston, which brings up the History 


of the town to the 18th century. We have 


been favoured with a copy, from which we ex- 
tract what follows:— 

Colonial Flag.—1684, A letter, written at 
Haverhill this year, by N. Saltonstall, to the 
Captain of a militia company, thus proceeds. 
“J have orders also, to require you, to provide 
a flight of colours for your foot company, the 
ground field or flight whereof is to be green, 
with a red cross in a white field in the angle, 
according to the ancient custom of our own 
English nation, and the English plantations in 
North America, and our own practice in our 
ships.” This was the American standard, till 
the stripes and stars were introduced in 1776. 

Love Affair.—1685. The following singular 
deposition is transcribed from the files of the 
Quarterly Court, and is dated July 1, 1685. 

“The deposition of Joseph Far and John 
Burrill, Junior, testifieth and saith, that they 
being at the house of Francis Burrill, and there 
being some difference betwixt Francis Burrill 
and Benjamin Farr, and we abovesaid under- 
standing that said Benjamin Farr had been a 
suitor to Elizabeth Burrill, the daughter of 
Francis Burrill, and he was something troubled 
that Benjamin had been so long from his daugh- 
ter, and the said Francis Burrill told the said 
Benjamin Farr that if he had more love to his 
marsh, or to any estate of his, than to his daugh- 
ter, he should not go into his house; for he 
should be left to his liberty, he should not be 
engaged to any thing more than he was freely 
willing to give his daughter, if he had her; 
and this was about two days before they were 
married.” 

Witchceraft,—1692, The alarm of witchcraft 
commenced in February, in what is now the 
first parish of Danvers, and extended through 
several of the neighbouring towns, Within 
six months, thirteen women and six men were 
hung, and one man pressed to death. More 
than one hundred other persons were impri- 
soned, of whom the four following belonged to 
Lynn. 

1. Thomas Farrar was brought before the 
court at Salem, on the eighteenth of May, and 
sent te prison at Boston. He lived on Saga- 
more Hill, and died 23 February, 1694. Thomas 
Farrar, junior, mentioned on the preceding 
page, was his son. 

2. Elizabeth Hart, the wife of Isaac Hart, 
who lived in Boston street, was arraigned and 
sent to Boston on the same day with Mr. Far- 
rar. She died 28 November, 1700. 

3, Sarah Bassett, wife of William Bassett, 
junior, who lived in Nahant street, was tried 
at Salem on the twenty-third of May, and sent 
to prison at Boston. 

4, Sarah, wife of John Cole, was tried at 
Charlestown, on the first of February, 1693, 
and acquitted. Elizabeth, wife ef John Proc- 
tor of Danvers, one of the accused, was a daugh- 
ter of William Bassett of Lynn. 

Tea.—1718. At this time, tea was little used, 
and tea-kettles were unknown, The water was 
boiled in a skellet; and when the ladies went 
to visiting parties, each one carried her teacup, 
saucer, and spoon. The teacups were of the 
best china, and very small, containing about as 
much as a common wine glass. 


Ship Building.—1726, A shipyard was open 
at Lynn, where the wharves have since been 
built, near Liberty Square. Between this year 
and 1741, two brigs and sixteen schooners were 
built. It is said, that before the first schooner 
was launched, a great number of men and boys 
were employed, with pails, in filling her with 
water, to ascertain if she was tight. As this 
story rests only on tradition, I do not vouch for 
its correctness. 


LIVING SKELETON. 


It was thought once, “that when the brains 
were out the man would die, and there an end” 
—but it may be inferred from the appearance 
of this 7usus nature, that one can live not only 
without brains, but without flesh or marrow. 
The man who is now in exhibition at Concert 
Hall, as saith Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, “‘looks 
for all the world, like a skeleton in a surgeon’s 
glass case.” His faceis ofthe mummy order, and 
strikingly resembles that of the orator of Roan- 
oke. When he speaks, his voice seems to 
come like echo from the tombs; and when he 
walks, one would be led to think that ke had 
taken French leave of an anatomical museum, 
His legs and arms are like drum sticks, and 
when he stoopeth to tie his shoes, you are sur- 

rised that this slender fabric of bones doth not 
reak into pieces. It is said that he never ven- 
tures out after dark for fear of a resurrection- 
ist, nor travels without a bone setter. To be- 


lievers in apparitions, he would pass well fora 
ghost, and would never fail to frighten a pick- 
pocket; while, it may be safely added, that in 
a public house, his appearance would serve as 
a perpetual monitor to gormandizers and dys- 
peptics. The records of the marvellous furnish 
an account ofa similar exhibition in Paris of a 
Frenchman, who was so thin, that on pene 
a lighted candle behind his back, he seeme 
like a transparent painting; but afterwards be- 
coming fat by good living, he ceased to be an 
object of curiosity. Nothing of this kind, how- 
ever, is apprehended in the case of our living 
skeleton; he hath an excellent appetite and a 
good digestion, yet the more he eats the thinner 
he appears. 

We have seldom shaken hands with a more 
agreeable personage; it was like the grasp of 
an honest drover. He is called Bonaparte—for 
no other reason we imagine, than that the bony 
is apparently the only part left of him. His 
real name is Calvin Edson, he was born in Con- 
necticut, and brought up in Vermont, where 
in 1813, he entered the army. He was at the 
battle of Plattsburgh, where being fatigued, he 
states that he laid on the ground in the open 
air all night, and tose much stiffened the fol- 
lowing morning, since which he has continued 
to lose his flesh. His weight has never exceed. 
ed one hundred and twenty six pounds; four 
years ago it was eighty five, and we believe it 
is not over sixty at the present time. An ab- 
sorption has taken place, whereby the bones, 
muscles and tendons are distinctly visible ; yet 
vitality remains in full force. 

‘* His pulse as yours doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music.” : 

His spirits are remarkable, and he complains 
only of the soreness of the soles of his feet, in 
walking, arising from the thinness of the skin, 
He is five feet two inches in height, and forty 
two years of age. The faculty are sadly puz- 
zled to account for the phenomena, They can 
find nothing like it in the books.—One, who 
pretends to know something of anatomy, on ex- 
amining the “ skeleton” in our presence, told 
him, that “his heart was not in its right place.” 
* Well doctor,” he replied, in a sharp voice, 
“1 am hearty, for all that.” To his other mis- 
fortunes, he has added the loss of an eye, yet 
nothing seeims to disturb his good nature. He 
is induced to exhibit himself for the support of 
a wife and three children, the youngest only 
eight months old; and is, we think, worthy of 
notice, as the “greatest lion” of the day.— 
Bost, Com, 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


The London Literary Gazette gives the man- 
ner of the death of this distinguished individual, 
which we abridge to our limits. He died sud- 
denly at his house in Russell Square. He had 
been in such good health that he dined a few 
days before, with a party at Mr, Peel’s, where 
he became suddenly, but not alarmingly indis- 
posed. He was bled and was able to be out 
the day just before that on which he died, On 
reaching home, his complaint—an inflammation 
of the bowels—returned with such violence 
that he survived but twenty-four hours, His 
last words to his valet, were, **I am dying.” 
From the Journal to which we have already 
referred, we are indebted for the following 
additional particulars, 

This is not yet a time to enter upon any de- 
tails either of his private biography, or his mee 
rits as a painter; in both respects he was aman 
much to be admired and lamented. He was we 
believe somewhat above 60 years of age, and 
had never married.. His appearance was ex- 
tremely graceful and gentlemanlike, his man- 
ners full of suavity, and his countenance so 
pleasing and handsome, that it might almost, if 
the words were not misapplied to the masculine 
sex, be called beautiful. There was a striking 
resemblance to Mr. Canning, though not of so 
elevated an expression of character. On pub- 
lic occasions he was an elegant speaker; and, 
indeed, whether as an accomplished member 
of society, or as an eminent artist, we can rare- 
ly hope to see so many requisite qualities unit- 
ed in one individual to place him at the head 
of the Fine Arts of England, Who will suc- 
ceed him in the President’s chair it is impossi- 
ble to anticipate—Beechy, Elty, Hilton, How- 
ard, Phillips, Pickersaid, Shee, Wilkie, and 
others, are already spoken of by their respec- 
tive friends. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was engaged on many 
interesting works at the period of his demise, 


His last performance was the likeness of Miss 
F. Kemble. Of himself, we know of no engray- 
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ed portrait, except the small ones in the Percy 
Anecdotes; nor of any picture, except one from 
his own pallet, which he was occasionally per- 
suaded to show, with great diffidence, to his 
friends, from its concealment beneath his side- 
board. 

Sir Thomas’s collection is of the most mag- 
nificent and interesting description; his draw- 
ings, etchings, prints and pictures of the an- 
cient masters, as well as his choice specimens 
of modern schools, are rare, numerous, and of 
the highest value.— Charleston Gazette. 


Rapip TRAVELLING.—A traveller on a mise- 
rably lean steed, was hailed by a Yankee, who 
was hoeing his pumpkins by the roadside— 
“Hallo, friend,’ said the farmer, where are 
you bound?” ‘Iam going out to settle in the 
western country,” replied the other.—** Well, 
get off and straddle this-ere pumpkin vine, it 
will grow and carry you faster than that-ere 
beast.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


TO 
Like a slave I have bowed to thy will, 
And boasted whilst wearing love’s chains ; 
But my pride has commanded each pulse to be still, 
And has chill’d the warm flush in my veins! 
In the glow of my youth I was won, 
With the strength of my soul I adored, 
But thy promise is broke, and my heart is undone— 
And the past is for ever deplored! 


How long have I clung to a dream, 
Which was false as the murderer’s kiss— 
Alas. the rich light of young hope was a gleam, 
Too bright for a being like this— 
The wild joy that came over my soul, 
When you knelt and poured vow after vow— 
Is as cold as a breeze from the northernmost pole, 
When it sweeps o’er some desolate brow! 


Alas, what a syren thou art— 
What a slave—how deluded was I— 

When I dream’d of no guile in thy treacherous heart, 
And drank the false light of thine eye; 

I would curse, but my spirit rebels ; 
Thou hast been a Delilah to me— 

And the void thou hast left, tho’ no language may tell, 
Is filled with abhorrence for thee. 


In the lapse of the future beware, 
Lest the wiles thou has practised so well, 
Shall be for thyself but the meed of despair, 
And a shade on thy memory dwell! 
The bolt of stern justice is stayed, 
But how soon may it thunder and fall, 
And thou be a ruined and desolate maid, 
Despised and rejected by all! 


RALPH. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO GERALDINE. 
At the appointed hour you were at your 


window, Geraldine; but still I will not suf- 
fer my vanity to persuade me you were there 
on my account. The pleasure of seeing 
you was sufficient to satisfy my wishes; and 
as I gazed upon you long and earnestly, I 
thought of what might be your future des- 
tiny in contrast with the joys and pleasures 
that now surround you. There is no sha- 
dow on your brow—no care in your heart, 
and nothing of wo has as yet passed over 
you, to dim the light of an oriental eye. 
The rose tinge is sweetly blended in your 
cheek—your lips are as yet unpolluted by 
sin, and have never clung in the madness 
of passion to those of some fond idol. Love 
has thus far been to you as a sealed foun- 
tain that gushes forth only in the out-pour- 
ings of a sisterly regard, which the God of 
nature sanctions. You have never twined 
your white arms, in the confidence of affec- 
tion, around another than a relative—you 
have never felt your veins thrill with deli- 
rious excitement when another eye was 
bent on you in the warmth of admiration — 
you have never singled out one voice 
amidst the throng, and drank in as a dulcet 
strain, the music of one tongue—you have 
never clasped one image to your bosom in 


magic of a lofty intellect, all the worth 
of a generous heart and a noble nature, 
were blended inone person. You have not 
unconsciously pronounced one name, be- 
seeching blessings thereon in the hour of 
prayer; referred to the wishes of one in all 
matters of taste,and even when you dressed 
your hair, or selected new ornaments for 
your person, thought of what that one being 
loved to look upon! You have not forsaken 
the halls of mirth because he was not there; 
you have not grown sad and abstracted, 
when others were convivial; you have not 
stayed the giddy laugh when his eye gazed 
calmly upon you, fearful it might be in re- 
proach; you have not turned from the whis- 
pers of another, to watch his frown, in the 
flying dance; you have not flushed at his 
praises as if they were your own; you have 
not, when the twilight of summer stole 
quietly on, hastened away to your silent 
chamber, and there pondered upon the 
strange tenderness that had crept over your 
heart, and mused long unconsciously, and 
with a dream of coming happiness of his 
image. If you have not done all these.things, 
you have never loved as I love—you have 
never enjoyed the refinements of that purest 
of passions, of which God himself is the 
essence, and the link that binds the angels 
of heaven together in concord. What a 
world of rapture yet remains to you! How 
your heart will throb and pant, as the first 
hope of being the idol of some fond being’s 
bosom flashes across your mind! How you 
will scrutinize every word that is uttered, 
and dwell long and anxiously upon every 
look of tenderness! How all the energies 
of your existence will become absorbed in 
this delusion, which will last for a few fleet- 
ing and delicious years,and then pass away 
for ever. The union of two ardent, uncor- 
rupt, and devoted hearts, is the acme of all 
human happiness. The world, with all its 
pomp of show, with all its.glare of fame, 
with all its tyranny of power, has nothing 
like that union. Let toil, and strife, and 
trial, do their utmost, there is a haven and 
consolation in the sympathy of one pure and 
undivided bosom, more precious than the 
gems of Stamboul, more delicious than all 
the luxuries of eastern climes. It is an 
union like this that I would have to exist 
between thou and[. Sunny and sinless as 
you now are, but a few more years will 
elapse, and the ways of the world will be 
known to you. The traces of your sinless 
spirit will be lost in your change of charac- 
ter—the shadowless brow will wear the 
hues of care, and that happy disposition, 
which is all gladness and cheerfulness, will 
have vanished as a morning dream. Before 
this change I would have you kneel at the 
altar of affection, and swear to be mine in 
life and in death—solely, wholly, and de- 
votedly mine. I would have you yield up 
all the avenues of your heart, and let me 
look into the secret of your thoughts. I 
would have you act as well with dignity as 
propriety in your whole course of conduct, 
to win admiration and esteem by your gen- 
tleness of character, and to suppress imper- 
tinence and indelicacy in your presence by 
the pride of your manner. I would have 
your pursuits be useful as well as ornamen- 
tal, so that you may be enabled properly to 
blend the character of a mother with that 


When I saw you last (it will be a fort- 
night to-morrow) you were at the window, 
as I had previously requested; but I believe 
you had not then read the letter in which 
that request was made. I know that you 
have since read it, and was very probably 
apprehensive that I had so construed seeing 
you as to suit my own wishes. I was not so, 
Geraldine. In the first place, I scarcely 
expected to see you; and when I did, was 
convinced from your manner, that the cir- 
cumistance was altogether accidental. You 
blushed, and appeared agitated. My earn- 
est gaze could scarcely have another effect 
than that; and yet, I would have given 
worlds to have pressed my lips to that shin- 
ing forehead. I would have given worlds 
to have taken that small hand in mine, and 
murmured the gentle words of—love! 
To-morrow I will look upon you again— 
to-morrow, Geraldine. I beseech you, do 
not disappoint me. Adieu--adieu. 
Haro.p. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A DREAM OF POLITICS. 


I dreamed I was at Harrisburg; by my 
side the “Small Genius,’ who has so fre- 
quently assisted you in your editorial la- 
bours. I had been pondering a long while 
on the suggestions of friends, whether or 
no I should throw aside the meek and hal- 
cyon spirit of a literary life, and embark on 
the raging element of politics. What is to 
be won, I inquired? A good name is above 
all other earthly treasures precious, and it 
is a desperate hazard to venture reputation 
on the troubled waters and bitter strife 
of party. Espouse the cause of principle, 
whispered my friend. Which is that cause? 
I replied. Judge for yourself, he exclaimed ; 
and applying a glass to my eye, the assem- 
bled Anti-masonic Convention was before 
me. I gazed long and deliberately upon 
the various physiognomy exhibited in the 
features of its members. There sat Joseph 
Ritner, the president, in all the august 
pomp of vaulting ambition. Around him 
ranged the conclave of representatives from 
various parts of the state. The countenances 
of the majority were evidently of a puri- 
tanical cast—but there was mental strength 
as well as moral worth among them. The 
utmost unanimity of action and of spirit 
prevailed throughout the body; anti-ma- 
sonic newspapers were in the hands of 
many, whilst Morgan’s book lay upon the 


‘desk of the president. Suddenly a member 


arose,and after some pertinent observations 
on the “ midnight deeds of masonry,” read 
the following resolutions :— 


* Resolved, That this convention, in the 
spirit which has brought its members to- 
gether, has a decided conviction of the mo- 
ral and political evil of secret societies; and 
viewing the craft and calling of Masonry, 
its unwarranted principles, its unreasonable 
practices, its mock-heroic titles, and its irre- 
verent ceremonies, as the origin and source 
of this evil, that it is the duty of all those 
who entertain such convictions, to strive by 
every honest effort to oppose the cause of 
Masonry, and to prostrate its pernicious 
influence. 

Resolved, That we view with satisfaction 
the course recently pursued by many of our 
fellow citizens in renouncing the tenets and 
practices of Masonry; and with such we are 
in unison of feeling and oflaction. In rela- 
tion to those who adhere to Masonry and 
its observances, we confidently trust that 
the rapid advance of public opinion hostile 


ofawife. But I need not advise you now; 


your hour of dreams, and imagined all the 


that may be done in time to come. 


to the mystic tie, will soon practically con- 
vince them of their error. 


“© Resolved, That from the disproportion- 
ate number of offices held by Free Masong 
in this commonwealth, as well as from the 
positive testimony of their own memben, 
this convention firmly believe, that that 
body exercises an unjust and dangerous po- 
litical influence, which cannot be corrected 
but by the withholding from them such fa- 
vours as are within the gift of the people. 


“ Resolved, That in selections of men to 
fill offices of the most important and sacred 
trusts, our confidence as citizens must be 
diminished, if not destroyed, in men, who 
are known to have bound themselves by 
obligations and oaths, at variance with pa- 
ramount duties to their country and reli- 
gion. 


_“ Resolved, That we rely on the revealed 
Christian religion to inspire to charity and 
all the moral virtues, not on secret societies, 
whose principles and practices may be dis- 
covered too late to be subversive of our 
rights as citizens and as a republic.” 


The Genius took the glass from my eye, 
and the entire assembly vanished. Here, 
said he, you have a specimen of the charac- 
ter and proceedings of one party. In the 
annals of mankind, the excitement, and con- 
sequences of that excitement, produced by 
the anti-masons will hold no mean place. 
The human mind is as one vast sea, now 
fermenting and agitated by the wild winds 
of passion, and again hushed into calmness, 
when the tempest has wasted its fury. How 
trifling may be the incidents which convulse 
the world. The birth of a Napoleon—the 
death of a renegade mason. The origin of 
the masonic order is said to be lost in an- 
tiquity. It sprang up in the earliest. ages 
of time—those who participated in its mys- 
terious ties were bound to concealment and 
union, by the most terrific and inviolate of 
oaths. There doubtless are secret signs by 
which admission can be gained into the 


various lodges—by which one member of | 


the order can recognize another, and com- 
pel him, through fealty to his oath, to ren- 
der him assistance, political or otherwise. 
Indeed, exclaimed the Genius, I know there 
are. But beyond this there is nothing dread- 
fully secret in masonry. Of the evil or 


+ 


good tendency of the society any man of ‘ 


common ideas may readily tell, by answer- 
ing himself these questions. Will a judge, 


who is a mason, forget the attributes of jus- 


tice, when a brother of the mystic tie is 
before him, and screen him from receiving 


proper retribution for crime in consequence | 


of his masonic oath? Will a juryman be 
effected by that oath? Is a state of connu- 
bial life embittered by the husband being 
in the possession of secrets which he cannot 
communicate to his wife? Will a mason vote 
for the elevation of an unprincipled brother 
to office in preference to an anti-mason, 
though a better man? If these questions are 
answered in the negative, then masonry 
should be deprecated. But if there is no hon- 
est principle sacrificed, why denounce the 
association? With reference to the cause of 
the present excitement which is so rapidly 
spreading in this state, as well as others, I 
will give it to you in the words of a mason 
himself: — 


“In the autumn of 1826, a few misguided 
individuals were seduced into a course of 
conduct, which unfortunately resulted in 
the abduction of an individual by the name 
of Morgan. Many of them we have reason 
to believe, were drawn into it, with the 
full understanding that no act should be 
committed, which would in any manner in- 
fringe upon the laws of the country, or in 
the least compromise their characters a8 
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men, a8 citizens, or as masons. The legal 
investigations which have since taken place, 
warrant this conclusion, as well as that 
most of the persons concerned in the abduc- 
tion, believed that the individual whose 
name has, since that period, incessantly 
‘arred upon the public ear, was cognisant 
of the proceedings, and submitted to them 
voluntarily. The result of the whole mat- 
ter was one Of the most mysterious occur- 
rences Of which record has been made. 
Neither the activity of party zeal, the scru- 
tiny of functionaries, nor the untiring efforts 
of those whose characters have been made 
unjustly to suffer, have yet unravelled the 
mystery, OF threaded this labyrinth, more 
intricate than that of Crete, farther than to 
a certain point, where the unfortunate indi- 
vidual alluded to, was left in the custody 
of one who has since claimed the clemency 
of the country, by denouncing his associates 
—beyond which all is darkness and doubt, 
a cloud alike impenetrable to the visions of 
one party as the other.” 


Many of the facts are glossed over in this 
account, but even here there is much to 
condemn. The anti-masons affirm most so- 
lemnly, that Morgan was brutally murder- 
ed, and that that murder was committed in 
accordance with the spirit of masonry. You 
can now judge which is the most righteous 
cause, always allowing much for the force 
of human prejudice. You remember that 
of the Athenians, when they tendered the 
bowl of hemlock to the lips of Socrates. 
The prison house, the stake, and the gibbet, 
speak volumes written in blood, of the force 
of this passion, for nothing less can it be 
called. You remember the days of Robes- 
pierre; but even in our happy land you can 
refer to the New England trials for witch- 
craft. Properly, therefore, the ravages 
which anti-masonry is now making through- 
out the land, may be attributed to this. I 
do not condemn it, continued the Genius. 
That prejudice which exists in every noble 
mind, towards a cold-blooded murderer, is 
a virtuous prejudice—and one worthy of 
commendation. The question, therefore, is, 
whether the prejudice which exists, in re- 
lation to masonry, is founded upon proper 
principles or otherwise. I have now done 
with this subject. You can think over it at 
leisure, and make up your decision. Inthe 
mean time, look again through the teles- 
cope. The glass was again applied, and 
I saw another conclave. At its head sat 
the governor of the state—around him were 
several members of the legislature, from the 
city and county of Philadelphia; and before 
him a huge pile of petitions, which he un- 
rolled one after the other, and read aloud 
the private letters which accompanied them. 
Every now and then murmursof “ the party, 
the party,” escaped some of the company. 
“Tt is an unpleasant task which devolves 
upon me, gentlemen,” said the governor. 
“ There are many men of true fidelity to the 
cause of democracy in office—men of re- 
spectable standing in society, of high repu- 
tation for honesty—and yet, all these must 
be sacrificed to the party. In my professions, 
public and private, hitherto I have pledged 
myself to act on the broad principles of jus- 
tice to the state—to select such men as I, in 
my best judgment, should deem efficient 
ang competent to the discharge of the du- 
ties assigned them. If the spirit of these 
promises is not adhered to, my political re- 
putation is for ever tarnished—my prospects 
of future election ruined at a blow.” 


“Who procured your nomination?” roar- 
ed out some gentleman, with red whiskers. 


“ Under what pledge was that nomination 
effected?” cried another. 

“ Well, well, have it as you will gentle- 
men; but remember, I wash my hands of the 
effects these contemplated appointments 
will have upon the minds of the people.” 
So saying, the lamb-like governor threw the 
various petitions to his ministers, and the 
business was soon settled. Again the glass 
was withdrawn, and the Genius commenced: 

You have just beheld a collection of state 
politicians, and an illustration of the fact, 
that the governor of Pennsylvania is not, 
nor has been for years, other than the tool of 
a few manceuvring intriguers. Politics isa 
game, in which,the moment a man depends 
upon it exclusively for a living, he must 
forego every thing like impartiality and 
principle. At least, it is so with the party, a 
few of the leading members of which you 
have just witnessed. Generally speaking, 
men of the first rank, in point of intellect 
and education, are not conspicuous in poli- 
tics. Seldom is it, that men of delicate feel- 
ings, or strict moral integrity, are so. They 
will not forfeit the purity of an unsullied 
name, and the quiet of conscious worth, for 
politicalaggrandizement. There are other 
departments in which they can attain emi- 
nence and fortune, and it is these they pur- 
sue. Hence it is,that somany of those who 
are the leading politicians of a state so en- 
lightened as this, are in the middle rank 
with reference to mind and character. 
Hence it is, that such a man as you have 
just witnessed, has been elevated to the 
gubernatorial chair, and is now ruled by the 
creatures who surrounded him. Go with 
them, hand and heart, in their career of in- 
trigue and profligacy, and you will become 
like them, and possibly, share in the emolu- 
ments of office. Think of this, and decide 
at your leisure. Again he held up the teles- 
cope, and another conclave was before me. 
It consisted of those who had laboured hard 
and contributed most essentially to the eleva- 
tion of the present governor to office, in the 
hope, that his appointments and career, in 
general, would do honour to the state. Be- 
fore the election, many of them had con- 
versed with him in private, and had heard 
him pledge himself, not only to be regulat- 
ed by the dictates of democracy in its fullest 
and most honourable sense, but to select 
men for the fulfilment of offices, who should 
be distinguished alike for mental strength 
and moral character. But they were de- 
ceived—grossly, miserably, and palpably 
deceived. For the purpose of correcting 
the evil into which their confidence in a 
false politician has led them, they are 
now assembled together. Theirs is a diffi- 
cult part, but not a desperate cause. Con- 
vince the‘people once that they have been 
trifled with and deceived, and they will rise 
like lions from the lair, and shake off the 
stupor which has blinded their perceptions. 
The intrigues of a powerful faction are op- 
posed to the efforts of these—but still, let 
the people but once be convinced that they 
have been betrayed by the machinations of 
the bold and designing politician, and the 
struggle will cease to exist. 

Again the Genius was silent, and the 
telescope was withdrawn. I have not lei- 
sure, said he, to let you into other political 
mysteries which agitate this state. Some 
early opportunity shall be embraced to re- 
sume the subject. In the mean time, ponder 


well of what I have already told you. You 
are young, ardent,and ambitious. Politics, 
though a desperate game, is one in which 
there are many chances for the exercise of 
the noblest attributes of mind. Attach 
yourself to that cause which shall be most 
congenial with your principles, most conso- 
nant with your ideas of right—and advocate 
calmly, steadily, and with all your mind 
and strength, that one cause, and you shall 
ultimately prosper. 


The Genius took from a curiously con- 


structed box, of eastern workmanship, a 


pipe, and seating himself, after having lit 
it, calmly commenced smoking. He was 
soon enveloped in a cloud so dense, that it 
was impossible to discover his features; and 
at length his entire person was concealed 
from view. Half an hour probably elapsed 
without a word having been exchanged by 
eitherof us. Suddenly a tremendous yawn 
broke upon the silence—starting up, I gazed 
with astonishment through my chamber, 
which contained no other sign of the little 
Genius, than a lady’s glove, which we re- 
member he had left with us some months 
previous, as a pledge of his reappearance at 


some future time. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, Marcu 20, 1830. 


JOHNSON’S REPORT. 


We have read with pleasure, and regret 
our contracted limits prevent us from trans- 
mitting to our columns the second masterly 
report of Mr. Johnson, on the subject of 
Sunday mails. Mr. Johnson’s arguments 
appear sound and judicious, and consider- 
ing the nature of the case, his tone, if not 
unexceptionable, is sufficiently temperate. 
Unquestionably this report will do him cre- 
dit, whether considered for its literary or 
political merits. Some of the newspapers, 
however, have already found in it excep- 
tions. The editor of the Daily Chronicle, 
of this city, has read it with great regret, 
and conceives that had the advocates for 
printing it, fortified their objections by 
manly criticism of its character, they would 
have found themselves in the majority. But 
for all this, the Chronicle has not ventured 
to state the ground of objection to this re- 
port. Neither has it pointed out any lite- 
rary Or moral discrepancies which it em- 
braces, yet the great regret experienced by 
the editor in perusing it, is what he terms 
manly criticism. 


We would not the slightest privilege 
which the Christian religion inculcates in 
its believers, should be invaded; but let us 
have no shackles upon our liberty of con- 
science, no fetters upon freedom of thought, 
no curb upon our rights as free and inde- 
pendent citizens of a tolerant community. 
The most remote attempt to control the con- 
science, and blend the church and state, 
should be looked upon with indignation 
and horror. 3 


The Yorkville Pioneer is in high dudgeon 
that we should have used the phrase “‘ pol- 
tron” in connexion with that print, and 
thinks that the utterence of a word so vile, 
derogates from the dignity of an editor. 
Howsensitive! Perhaps we are condescend- 
ing too much to extend the slightest notice 
to a print so insignificant; but if a dog 


chooses to obtrude himself in our path, we 
can scarcely do less than kick him out of 
the way. So it is with the Pioneer. We 
happened some time since, to observe in re- 
ference to an idle scribbler, who had been 
displaying his ignorance through the co- 
lumns of that journal—that assassins, either 
of life or reputation, were generally pol- 
trons. Straightway the editor of the Pioneer 
takes the epithet, poltron, to himself, and in 
all the warmth of his southern blood, de- 
nies in toto, that we gathered our informa- 
tion of the slander, circulated through his 
print, from any other paper; whilst he at 
the same time admits, that the sheet con- 
taining that slander was never sent to us. 
Is he demented, that he thus palpably holds 
himself up to ridicule? He furthermore 
avers, by way of exculpation, that to speak 
disparagingly of a print is nothing more 
than to omit praising it, and calls upon us, 
somewhat peremptorily, to retract or modi- 
fy our expression, that assassinsare poltrons. 
This is truly laughable. We perceive that 
a lunatic asylum is about to be established 
in Massachusetts. The editor of the Pioneer 
would do well to sojourn there for a few 
months—perhaps his wits might be restored. 


The Post Master at Oswego, New York, 
a few days since returned us several papers 
which we had forwarded to subscribers in 
that vicinity. We to-day received a letter 
from one of them, complaining that his pa- 
per had not been received for some time 
past. The Post Master will do us a favour, 
if he will hereafter deliver our journal ac- 
cording to the direction it bears. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


The National Intelligencer of Saturday says, the 
Senate yesterday, after a long sitting on Executive 
business, confirmed the of ANTHONY 
But er, as Charge des Affaires to the Republic of 
Mexico, and of Emanvet West, as Charge des Af- 
faires to Peru. 

Duel.—Two gentlemen, members of the Mary- 
land legislature, were lately upon the point of shoot- 
ing at each other, when they were arrested, and put 
under recognizance each for $5000 to keep the peace 
for twelve months. 

Jefferson Medical College.—The trustees of this 
institution have unanimously elected Daniel Drake, 
M. D. of Cincinnati, Ohio, to be Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, and he has accept- 
ed of the professorship. 

It is proposed to establish a Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Camden, N. J. opposite this city. 

We learn, saysthe New York Evenin Post, from 
Washington, that a bill has been introduced in the 
house of representatives, allowing to James Munroe 
sixty-seven thousand nine hundred and eighty dol- 
lars, in full of his claims, 

It is stated that no less than six cotton factories 
have been burnt during the past winter in New Eng- 
land. A heavy drawback, surely, on domestic in- 
dustry. 


New Hampshire.—Returns of votes for Governor 
in the towns of Canterbury, Concord, Boscawen, 
Goffstown, Hopkinton, Henniker, Bedford, Ports- 
mouth and Dover, give Harvey, 1844, Upham, 1903. 

We are authorized to say that the amount of 
money purloined from the Bank of Penn Tewnship, 
does not exceed seven hundred dollars. 

New-Hampshire.—A letter from Concord, dated 
Wednesday evening at 11 o’clock, received at Bos- 
ton, states that Harvey would be elected Governor 
by a large majority. 

Counterfeit five dollar bills of the United States 
Bank, payable at Cincinnati, Ohio, and New Or- 
leans, were in circulation in the latter named eity, 

The Legislature of Massachusetts have appropri- 
ated $30,000 for the erection of a Lunatic Asylum; 
to be fitted for the reception of 120 Lunatics, 

The quantity of sugar and molasses produced in 
Louisiana in 1829, amounted to $6,000,000, that of 
cotton to $2,000,000. 

New York Legislature.—The Lien Law has been 
lost in the Senate. In the House of Assembly, on 
Thursday, in committee of the whole, the Bank Tax 
Bill, as reported by Mann, was lost—58 to 34. Mr. 
Gosman’s substitute was also lost. 

We have received the first number of the mye | 
News, published in Troy, Rennsselaer county, It 
is neatly got up, 


There are said to be 500 habitual drunkards in 
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Albany, and 2,000 persons who practise total absti- 
nence, 

It is in contemplation to erect a permanent bridge 
over the Ohio river, at Wheeling. 

On the 20th ult. an affray took place at Lancaster, 
Ky., between a Captain Miller, and Mr. Spraggins, 
in which the latter was shot dead, 

Matthews was playing in Glasgow at last accounts. 
The report of his death, received by way of Paris, was 
of course, unfounded. 

Wanton Weeden, charged with robbery, a erime 
punishable by death, was tried before the Supreme 
Court, in Newport, last Friday. The jury, after 
half an hour’s absence, brought in their verdict, not 

ilty. 
eo of Mr. George Fletcher, of Taunton, six 

ears of age, was instantly killed, last Friday, by a 

orded wagon passing over his body. He jumped 
upon the wagon, to ride, and fell before the wheel. 
Prov. Dai. Adv. ; 

A Premium Offered.—The Executive Committee 
of the American Temperance Society, offer a pre- 
mium of $250 to the author of the best Tract on the 
following subject, viz: ‘* Is it consistent with a pro- 
fession of the Christian religion, for persons to use, 
as an article of luxury or living, distilled liquors, or 
to traffic in them? y oe is it consistent with duty, 
for the churches of Christ to admit those who con- 
tinue to do this, as members?” The sum mentioned 
was given for the purpose by a benevolent indivi- 
dual. The Tracts must be sent to E. Lord, Esq. New 
York, before the Ist of July next. 

We understand that the splendid house lately 
erected by Stephen Girard, Esq. in Chesnut, above 
Third street, is to be occupied by Messrs. Lewis 
Veron & Co. Their late store has been taken by 
Messrs. John Watson & Co. mercers and tailors. 

The receipts of the Ladies’ Fair in Savannah, on 
Friday last, for the building of a new Baptist Church 
in that city, amounted to nearly two thousand seven 
hundred dollars. 

The celebrated Mrs. Anne Royall, passed through 
Raleigh last week, on a Southern tour, which is to 
be extended as far as New Orleans. She was to 
proceed to this city by the way of Wilmington. 

Herr Cline was to have performed on the elastic 
cord at the Camp-street Theatre, New Orleans, on 
the evening of the 19th ult. 

Miss Ava Brron, daughter of the late illustri- 
ous bard, was seriously indisposed in England, last 
dates, 

Frequent eruptions of flames and stones from Mt. 
Vesuvius had taken place recently. | 

The French papers generally, speak in terms of 
high commendation of President Jackson’s Mes- 


sage. 
The wolves driven from the Pyrennees by the 
cold, had spread in herds through the country. A 
neral hunt had been ordered for their destruction. 
M. Rothschild, whose voyage excited so much 
conjecture in England, was at Vienna Jan. 1. 
Madame Gay is about to publish a new novel at 
Paris, called ‘* The Amorous Mocker.” 
A curious story of a lady burnt to death in that 
city, is told at Toulon. She washed herself with 
uebuse water, and then lay in cotton, which took 
fire, and before succour could be obtained she was so 
severely burnt that she died in extreme suffering. 
The short but disastrous account of the steamboat 
explosion which we noticed yesterd:y, is fully con- 
firmed by the last mail from the west. ‘The following 
note from the office of the Wheeling Compiler, 
came enclosed to us in that paper of Wednesday:— 
**‘The steamboats Volunteer and Robert Fulton, 
just arrived from Louisville, bring intelligence of 
the most dreadful steamboat disaster that has ever 
occurred upon the western waters. The Helen 
M‘Gregor, when about putting off from the shore at 
or near Memphis, on the Mississippi, (date un- 
known) with steam very high, one or more of her 
boilers bursted, by which accident in an instant from 
sixty toeighty passengers were killed. Svaty-two 
is the lowest number reported as killed, but it is 
supposed to exceed that number considerably. This 
information is principally derived from an intelli- 
ent passenger on board the Volunteer, who had 
his information from passengers who had been on 
board the Helen M‘Gregor.” 


SELECTIONS. 


BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 
From Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland published 
in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Robert Bruce summoned the array of his 
kingdom to rendezvous in the Tor-wood about 
four miles from Stirling, and by degrees prepar- 
ed the field of battle which he had selected for 
the contest. It was a space of ground then 
called the New-Park, perhaps reserved for the 
chase, since Stirling was frequently a royal re- 
sidence. This ground was partly open, partly 
encumbered with trees, in groups or separate. 
It was occupied by the Scottish line of battle, 
extending from south to north, and fronting to 
the east. In this position Bruce’s left flank and 
rear might have been exposed to a sally from 
the Castle of Stirling; but Mobray the gover- 
nor’s faith was beyond suspicion, and the King 
was not in apprehension that he would violate 
the tenor of the treaty, by which he was bound 


-tral division. 


to remain in passive expectation of his fate. The 


direct approach to the Scottish front was pro- 
tected in a great measure by a morass called 
the New-miln Bog. A brook called Bannock- 
burn, running to the eastward between rocky 
and precipitous banks, effectually covered the 
Scottish right wing, which rested upon it, and 
was totally inaccessible. Their left flank was 
apparently bare, but was, in fact, formidably 
protected in front by a peculiar kind of field 
work. As the ground in that part of the field 
was adapted for the maneuvres of cavalry, 
Bruce caused many rows of pits, three feet 
deep, to be dug in it, sd close together as to 
suggest the appearance of a honey-comb, with 
its ranges of cells. In these pits sharp stakes 
were strongly pitched, and the aperture cover- 
ed with sods so carefully as that the condition 
of the ground might escape observation.—Cal- 
thorps, or spikes, contrived to lame the horses, 
were also scattered in different directions. 

Having led his troops into the field of com- 
bat, on the tidings of the English approach, the 
23d of June, 1314, the King of Scotland com- 
manded his soldiers to arm themselves, and 
make a proclamation that those who were not 
prepared to conquer or die with their Sovereign 
were at liberty to depart, he was answered by 
a cheerful and general expression of their de- 
termination to take their fate with him. The 
King proceeded to draw up the army in the 
following order:—Three oblong columns or 
masses of infantry armed with lances, arranged 
on the same front, with intervals betwixt them, 
formed his first line. Of these Edward Bruce 
had the guidance of the right wing, James 
Douglas, and Walter, the steward of Scotland, 
of the left, and Thomas Randolph of the cen- 
These three commanders had 
their orders to permit no English troops to pass 
their front, in order to gain Stirling. ‘The se- 
cond line, forming one column or mass, consist- 
ed of the men of the isles, under Bruce’s faith- 
ful friend and ally, the insular Prince Angus, 
his own men of Carrick, and those of Argyll 
and Cantire. With these the King posted 
himself, in order to carry support and assistance 
wherever it might be required. With himself 
also he kept in the rear a select body of horse, 
the greater part of whom he designed for exe- 
cuting a particular service. The followers of 
the camp were dismissed with the baggage, to 
station themselves behind an eminence to the 
rear of the Scottish army, still called the Gil- 
lies’ (that is, the servants’) hill. 


These arrangements were hardly completed 
by the Scottish monarch, when it was announ- 
ced that the tremendous army of Edward was 
approaching, having marched from Falkirk 
early that morning. On approaching Stirling, 
the English King detached Sir Robert Clifford 
with eight hundred horse, directing him to 
avoid the front of the Scottish army, and fetch- 
ing a circuit round them, turn their left flank, 
and throw himself into Stirling. ‘The English 
Knight made a circuit eastwards, where some 
low ground concealed his maneuvres, when the 
eagle eye of Bruce detected a line of dust, with 
glancing of spears and flashing of armour, tak- 
ing northward in the direction of Stirling. He 
pointed this out to Randolph. “ They have 
passed where you kept ward,” said he. “Ah 
Randolph, there is a rose fallen from your chap- 
let!” 


The Earl of Moray was wounded by the re- 
proach, and with such force as he had around 
him, which amounted to a few scores of spear- 
men on foot, he advanced against Clifford to 
redeem his error. The English Knight, inter- 
rupted in his purpose of gaining Stirling, wheel- 
ed his large body of cavalry upon Randolph, 
and charged him at full speed. The Earl of 
Moray threw his men into a circle to receive 
the charge, the front kneeling on the ground, 
the second stooping, the third standing upright, 
and all of them presenting their spears like a 
wall against the headlong force of the advanc- 
ing cavaliers. ‘The combat appeared so un- 
equal to those who viewed from a distance, that 
they considered Randolph as lost, and Douglas 
requested the King’s assistance to fetch him 
off. ‘It may not be,” said the Bruce; “ Ran- 
dolph must pay the penalty of his indiscretion. 
I will not disorder my line of battle for him.” 
“Ah, noble King,” said Douglas, “my heart 
cannot suffer to see Randolph perish for lack 
of aid;” and with a permission half extorted 


from the King, half assumed by himself, Doug- 
las marched to his defence ; but on approachin 
the scene of conflict, the little body of Randolp 
was seen emerging like a rock in the waves, 
from which the English were retreating on 
every side with broken ranks, like a repelled 
tide.—* Hold and halt!” said Douglas to his 
followers, “‘ we are come too late to aid them; 
let us not lessen the victory they have won by 
affecting to claim a share in it.”—-When it is 
remembered that Douglas and Randolph were 
rivals for fame, this is one of the bright touches 
which illuminate and adorn the history of those 
ages of which blood and devastation are the 
predominant character. 

Another preliminary event took place the 
same evening. Bruce himself, mounted upon 
a small horse or pony, was attentively mar- 
shalling the ranks of his vanguard. He carried 
a battle-axe in his hand, and was distinguished 
to friend and enemy by a golden coronet which 
he wore in his helmet. A part of the English 
vanguard made its appearance at this time; and 
a Knight amongst them, Sir Henry de Bohun, 
conceiving he saw an opportunity of gaining 
himself much honour, and ending the Scottish 
war at a single blow, couched his lance, spurred 
his powerful war-horse and rode against the 
King at full career, with the expectation of 
bearing him tothe earth bythesuperior strength 
of his charger and length of his weapon. ‘The 
King aware of his purpose, stood as if expecting 
the shock; but the instant before it took place, 
he suddenly moved his little palfrey to the left, 
avoided the unequal encounter, and striking 
the English Knight with his battle-axe, as he 
passed him in his career, he dashed helmet and 
head to peices, and laid Sir Henry Bohun at his 
feet a dead man. The animation which this 
event afforded to the Scots was equalled by the 
dismay which it struck into theirenemies. The 
English vanguard retired from the field with 
ominous feelings for the event of the battle, 
which Edward had resolved to put off till the 
morrow, in consideration, perhaps, of the dis- 
coutaging effects of Bohun’s death and Clif- 
ford’s defeat. The Scottish nobles remonstrat- 
ed with Robert on the hazard in which he had 
placed his person. The King looked at his 
weapon, and only replied, “ I have broken my 
good battle-axe.” He would not justify what 
he wasconscious was an imprudence, but knew, 
doubtless, like other great men, that there are 
moments iff which the rules of ordinary pru- 
dence must be .fransgressed by a general, in 
order to give an impulse of enthusiasm to his 
followers. 


On the morning of St. Barnaby, called the 
Bright, being the 24th of June, 1314, Edward 
advanced in full form to the attack of the Scots, 
whom he found in their position of the preced- 
ing evening. The vanguard of the English, 
consisting of the archers and billmen, or lancers, 
comprehending almost all the infantry of the 
army, advanced under the command of the Earls 
of Gloucester and Hereford, who also hada fine 
body of men at arms to support their column. 
Allthe remainder ofthe English troops, consist- 


‘ing of nine battles or separate divisions, were so 


straitened by the narrowness of the ground, 


that, to the eye of the Scots, they seemed to | 


form one very large body, gleaming with flashes 
of armour, and dark with the number of ban- 
ners which floated over them.—Edward him- 
self commanded this tremendous array, and in 
order to guard his person was attended by 400 
chosen men atarms. Immediately around the 
King waited Sir Aymer de Valence, that Earl 
of Pembroke who defeated Bruce at Methvan 
Wood, but was now tosee a very different day; 
Sir Giles d’Argentine, a Knight of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who was accounted, for his deeds 
in Palestine and elsewere, one of the best 
Knights that lived; and Sir Ingram Umfraville, 
an Anglicised Scotchman, also famed for his 
skill in arms. 


As the Scottish saw the immense display of 
their enemies rolling towards them like a surg- 
ing ocean, they were called on to join in an ap- 
peal to Heaven against the strength of human 
foes. Maurice, the abbot of Inchaffray, bare- 
headed and bare foot, walked along the Scot- 
tish line, and conferred his benediction on the 
soldiers, who knelt to receive it, and to worship 
the power in whose name it was bestowed. 

During this time the King of England was 
questioning Umfraville about the purpose of his 


opponents.. “ Will they,” said Edward, “ abide 
battle?” “ They assuredly will,” replied Um. 
fraville, “and to engage them with advantage 
your Highness were best order a.seeming te- 
treat, and draw them out of their stro 
ground.” Edward rejected this counsel, an 
observing the Scottish soldiers kneel down, 
joyfully exclaimed, “ They crave mercy.” “It 
is from Heaven, not from your Highness,” an- 
swered Umfraville; “ on that field they will win 
or die.” The King then commanded the char 
to be sounded, and the attack to take place. 

The Earls of Gloucester and Hereford charg. 
ed the Scots left wing, under Edward Bruce, 
with their men at arms; but some rivalry be- 
tween these two great lords induced them to hur. 
ry the charge with more of emulation than of dis- 
cretion, and arriving at the shock disordered 
and out of breath, they were unable to force 
the deep ranks of the spearmen. Many horses 
were thrown down and their masters left at 
the mercy of the enemy. The other three di- 
visions of the Scottish army attacked the mass | 
of the English infantry, who resisted courage- 
ously. ‘The English archers, as at the battle of 
Falkirk, now began to show their formidable 
skill, at the expense of the Scottish spearmen; 
but for this Bruce was prepared. He com- 
manded Sir Robert Keith, the Marshal of Scot- 
land, with those 400 men at arms whom he had 
kept in reserve for the purpose, to make a cir- 
cuit and charge the English bowmen in the 
flank. ‘This was done with a celerity and pre- 
cision which dispersed the whole archery, who, 
having neither stakes nor other barrier to keep 
off the horse, nor long weapons to repel them, 
were cut down at pleasure, and almost without 
resistance. 


The battle continued to rage, but with dis- — 
advantage to the English. The Scottish arch- © 
ers had now an opportunity of galling their in- 


fantry without opposition, and it would appear | 
that King Edward could find no means of bring- | 
ing any part of his numerous centre or rear- 7 


guard to the support of those in the front, who 
were engaged at disadvantage. The cause 
seems to have been, that his army consisting in 
a great measure of horse,a space of ground 
was wanted for the squadrons to act in divi- 
sions and with due order; and though there are 
cases in which masses of infantry may possess 
a kind of order, even when in a manner heap- 
ed together, this can never be the case with 
cavalry, the efficacy of whose movements must 
always depend on each horse having room for 
free exertion. 


Bruce, seeing the confusion thicken, now 
placed himself at the head of the reserve, and 
addressing Angus of the Isles in the words, 
“ My hope is constant in thee,” rushed into the 
engagement, followed by all the troops he had 
hitherto kept in reserve. The effect of such 
an effort, reserved for a favourable moment, 
failed not to be decisive. Those of the English 


who had been staggered were now constrained | : 


to retreat; those who were in retreat took to 
actual flight. At this critical moment the camp 
followers of the Scottish army, seized with cu- 
riosity to see how the day went, or perhaps de- 
sirous to have a share of the plunder, suddenly 
showed themselves on the ridge of the Gillies’ 
hill, in the rear of the Scottish line of battle; 
and as they displayed cloths and horse cover- 
ings upon poles for ensigns, they bore in the 
eyes of the English the terrors of an army with 
banners. ‘The belief that they beheld the rise 
of an ambuscade, or the arrival of a new army 
of Scots, gave the last impulse of terror, and 
all fled now, even those who had before resist- 
ed. The slaughter was immense: the deep 
ravine of Bannockburn, to the south of the field 
of battle, lying in the direction taken by most 
of the fugitives, was almost choked and bridg- 
ed over with the slain, the difficulty of the 
eae retarding the fugitive horsemen till the 
ances were upon them. Others, and in great 
numbers, rushed into the river Forth, in the 
blindness of terror, and perished there. No 
less than twenty-seven Barons fell in the field; 
the Earl of Gloucester was at the head of the 
fatal list. Young, brave, and highborn, when 
he saw the day was lost, he rode headlong on 
the Scottish spears, and was slain. Sir Robert 
Clifford, renowned in the Scottish wars, was 
also killed. ‘Two hundred knights and seven 
hundred esquires of high birth and blood, graced 
the list of slaughter with the noblest names of 
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England; and thirty thousand of the common 
file filled up the fatal roll. 


BYRON’S REMINISCENCES OF SHERIDAN. 

The mention which Byron makes of Sheri- 
dan, affords a fit opportunity of producing 
from one of his Journals, some particulars 
which he has noted down respecting that ex- 
traordinary man, for whose talents he enter- 
tained the most unbounded admiration—rating 
him, in natural powers, far above all his great 

olitical contemporaries. 

«In society I have met Sheridan frequently; 
he was superb! He had a sort of liking for me, 
and he never attacked me, at least to my face, 
and he did every body else—high names and 
wits, and orators, some of them poets also. I 
have seen him cutup Whitebread, quiz Madame 
de Stael, annihilate Colman, and do little less 
by some others, (whose names, as friends, I set 
not down,) of good fame and ability. 

«“ The last time I met him was, I think, at Sir 
Gilbert Elliot’s, when he was as great as ever— 
no it was not the last time; the last time was at 
Douglas Kinnaird’s, 

“] have met him in all places and parties— 
at Whitehall with the Melbourne’s, at the Mar- 
quis of Taverstock’s, at Robins’ the auctioneer, 
at Sir Humphrey Davy’s, at Sam Rogers’—in 
short, in most kinds of company, and always 
found him very convivial and delightful. 

«| have seen Sheridan weep two or three 
times, It may be that he was maudlin; but this 
renders it the more improper, for who would 
see— 

‘From Marlborough’s eye the tears of dotage flow, 
And swift expire a driveller and a show?’ 

«Once I saw him cry at Robins’ the auction- 
eer, after a splendid dinner, full of great names 
and high spirits. I had the honour of sitting 
next to Sheridan. The occasion of his tears 
was some observation or other upon the sub- 
ject of the sturdiness of the Whigs, in resisting 
office and keeping to their principles, Sheri- 
dan turned round: ¢ Sir, it is easy for my Lord 
G. or Earl G. or Marquis B, or Lord H. with 
thousands upon thausands a year, some of it 
either presently derived, or inherited in sine- 
cures or acquisitions from the public money, 
to boast of their patriotism, and keep aloof 
from temptation; but they do not know from 
what temptation those have kept aloof who had 
equal pride at least, equal talents, and not un- 
equal passions, and nevertheless knew not, in 
the course of their lives, what it was to have a 
shilling of their own.’ And in saying this he 
wept. 

“| have more than once heard him say, ‘that 
he never had a shilling of his own.’ To be sure 
he contrived to extract a good many of other 
people’s, 

‘Jn 1815, I had occasion to visit my lawyer 
in Chancery lane; he was with Sheridan. Af- 
ter mutual greetings, &c. Sheridan retired first. 
Before recurring to my own business, I could 
not help inquiring that of Sheridan. ‘Ob,’ re- 
plied the attorney, ‘the usual thing! to stave 
off an action from his wine merchant, my client.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘and what do you mean to do?’ 
‘Nothing at all for the present,’ said he— 
‘Would you have us proceed against Old Sher- 
ry? What would be the use of it?? And he 
began laughing, and going over Sheridan’s good 
gifts of conversation. 

‘‘ Now from personal experience I can vouch 
that my attorney is by no means the tenderest 
of men, or particularly accessible to any kind 
ofimpression out of the statute or record; and 
yet Sheridan, in half an hour, had found the way 
to soften and seduce him in such a manner, that 
I almost think he would have thrown his client 
(an honest man, with all the law and some jus- 
tice on his side,) out of the window, had he 
come in at the moment. 

“Such was Sheridan! he could soften an at- 
torney! There has been nothing like it since 
the days of Orpheus. 

“One day I saw him take up his own £ Mo- 
nody on Garrick? He lighted upon the Dedi- 
cation to the Dowager Lady ****, On seeing 
ithe flew into a rage, and exclaimed, ‘It must 
be a forgery—that he had never dedicated any 
thing of his to such a d—d canting,’ &c., &c., 
ce, and so went on for half an hour, abusing 
his own dedication, or at least the object of it. 
If all writers were equally sincere it would be 

udicrous, 

He told me, that on the night of the good 
Success of his School for Scandal, he was knock- 
€d down and put into the watch house for mak- 
ing a row in the street, and being found intoxi- 
Cated by the watchmen. 


| tical conscience and 


“ When dying, he was requested to unde 
an operation. He replied that he had already 
submitted to two, which were enough for one 
man’s life time. Being asked what they were, 
he answered, ‘ having his hair cut, and sitting 
for his picture.’ 

“I have met George Colman occasionally, 
and thought him extremely pleasant and con- 
vivial, Sheridan’s humour, or rather wit, was 
always saturnine, and sometimes savage; he 
never laughed, (at least that I saw, and I watch- 
ed him,) but Colman did, If I had to choose, 
and could not have both at a time, I should 
say, ‘let me begin the evening with Sheridan, 
and finish it with Colman,’ Sheridan for dinner, 
but Colman for supper; Sheridan for claret or 
port; but Colman for every thing from the Ma- 
deira and Champaigne at dinner—the claret 
with a layer of port between the glasses—up to 
the punch of the night, and down to the grog, 
or gin and water of day break. All these I 
have enjoyed with both. Sheridan was a gre- 
nadier company of Life Guards, but Colman a 
whole regiment—of Light Infantry to be sure 
—but still a regiment.” —Moore. 


FOREIGN SCRAPS. 


Bannockburn.—T wo English gentlemen, visiting 
the field of Bannockburn, so celebrated for the de- 
feat of Edward’s army, a sensible countryman point- 
ed out to them the positions of the hostile nations— 
the stone where Bruce’s standard was fixed during 
the battle, &e. Highly pleased with his attention, 
the gentleman, on leaving him, pressed his accept- 
ance of a crown piece. ‘* Na, na,” said the honest 
man, returning the money, ‘‘keep your crown- 
piece, the English hae paid dear enough already for 
seeing the field of Bannockburn.” 

A Beggar’s Wedding.—Dean Swift being on a 
visit to his friend Dr. Sheridan, they were inform- 
ed, that a beggar’s wedding was about to be celebrat- 
ed. Sheridan played well upon the violin; Swift 
therefore proposed that he should go to the place 
where the ceremony was to be performed, disguised 
as a blind fiddler, while he attended him as his man. 
Thus accoutred they set out, and were received by 
the jovial crew with great acclamation. They had 
plenty of good cheer, and never was a more joyous 
wedding seen. All was mirth and frolic; the beg- 
gars told stories, played tricks, cracked jokes, sung 
and danced, ina manner which afforded high amuse- 
ment to the fiddler and his man, who were well re- 
warded, when they departed, which was not till late 
in the evening. ‘he next day the Dean and Sheri- 
dan walked out in their usual dress, and found many 
of their late companions, hopping upon crutches, or 
pretending to be blind, pouring forth melancholy 
complaints and supplications for charity. Sheridan 
distributed among them the money he had received; 
but the Dean, who hated all mendicants, fell into a 
violent passion, telling them of his adventure of the 
preceding day, and threatening to send every one of 
them to prison. This had such an effect, that the 
blind opened their eyes, and the lame threw away 
their crutches, running away as fast as their legs 
could carry them. 


Valuable Evidence.—During the late assizes, in a 
case of assault, where a stone had been thrown by 
the defendant, the following evidence was drawn 
out of a Yorkshireman! ** Did you see the defendant 
throw the stone?”—** I saw a stone, and I’ze pretty 
sure the defendant throwed it.”—** Was it a large 
stone’?””—*‘* I should say it wur a largeish stone.”— 
** What was its size?”—*‘*T should say a sizeable 
stone.””—‘* Can’t you answer definitely how big it 
was?”—~‘* T should say it was a stone of some big- 
ness, ”’—** Can’t you compare it to some other ob- 
ject?” ‘* Why, if I were to compare it, so as to give 
some notion of the stone, I should say it wuras large 
as a lump of chalk.””—Joseph Miller. 

Value of Greatness.—Mr. Pope was with Sir 
Godfrey Kneller one day, when his nephew, a Gui- 
nea trader, came in. ‘* Nephew,” said Sir God- 
frey, ‘‘ you have the honour of seeing the two great- 
est men in the world.” ‘*I don’t know how great 
may be,” said the Guineaman, “but I don’t 

ike your looks: I have often bought a man much 
better than both of you together, all muscles and 
bones, for ten guineas. ”’ 

The Fire King, M. Chabert, has been assailed 
upon’his throne. A printed disclosure of his secret 
has been addressed to us; and as we are more wil- 
ling that some of our resolute readers should assay 
the process than ourselves, (seeing that the damage 
of our writing-hand, were it only for six weeks, 
would be extremely inconvenient to us,) we give it 
warp without fee or reward. If you anoint your 

ands with two ounces of bol armenian, one ounce 
of quicksilver, half an ‘ounce of camphor, and two 
ounces of brandy (well mixed on rigs, it seems 
you may steep them in boiling lead. you pre- 
wan yourself with liquid storax (a juice produced 
rom a tree called casper baubjne in Italy and else- 
where, ) you may enter a fire—eat fire—have a seal 
put on your tongue (we advise no female to try it, ) 
*¢swallow boiling oil.” This storax also enables 
you to undergo baking in an oven; and as for taking 
a the author says “it is easy enough, if you 

ave an antidote afterwards”—to ail ehidhive hear- 
tily subseribe, mae we cannot in our mathema- 


E. D.—Literary Gazette. 


The remains of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the dis- 
tinguished President of the Royal Academy, were 
consigned to their last resting place on the 20th 
January. They were attended from Somerset House, 
where they had been lying in state, to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, by many of the first nobility, and all the 
artists and patrons of the arts in town. 

The new work which has just ap by Mr. 
Moore, the poet, of the life of Lord Byron, conti- 
nues to excite great attention. More than 2000 co- 
pies have been sold in four days. 

An ya of prince Leopold has been engaged for 
some days past, in going round the booksellers’ 
shops, and collecting for the prince every work of 
any authority, that has reference to Greece. 


KISSING. 

We copy the following article, through which 
some critical observations are interspersed, from 
the Mirror of the Graces, an excellent work from 
the pen of a distinguished English lady. We recom- 
mend it to those of our fair countrywomen who are 
sometimes more gay-hearted and thoughtless than 
diffident. 


In our humble opinion, the lip is one of the 
most sacred and interesting features of the fe- 
male form. There ought to be but one opinion 
upon this subject. The female lip, that has been 
profaned by the touch of any man save one, 
(unless it be some near and dear relation,) 
ought to lose allhonour andrespect. “Tis sweet’ 
as Moore says, 

‘To breathe on those innocent lips, 

That never were breathed on by any but mine;” 
but, when a lady becomes a prodigal of her 
kisses, we are instantly forced into one of two 
conclusions—either that she holds her virtue 
upon a very frail tenure, or that, although far 
removed from any thought of guilt, she is alto- 
gether incapable of that delicate feeling, and of 
drawing those nicer distinctions, by the due 
observance of which alone regard becomes in 
any instance valuable. Kissing is more com- 
mon in England than in Scotland, and in France 
still more common than in England. In these 
countries it is often a piece of idle etiquette : 
but it is bad etiquette, for it tends to rub the 
bloom of modesty away, and to deaden the sus- 
ceptibilities ofthe female heart. What remains 
for the husband, if the lips—the very outket of 
the soul—have mingled their breath of life with 
the breath of others? 


** Who cannot love but one alone, 
Is worthy to be loved by none.” 


Our sentiments upon this matter perfectly coin- 
cide with those of our authoress, as will be seen 
in the following extract. 

Kissing—Anecdole of Count M——. 

** As to the salute, the pressure of the lips— 
that is an interchange of affectionate greeting, 
or tender farewell, sacred to the dearest con- 
nexions alone. Our parents—our brothers— 
our near kindred—our husband—our lover, 
ready to become our husband—our bosom’s in- 
mate, the friend of our heart’s core.—to them 
are exclusively consecrated the lips of delicacy, 
and wo be to her who yields them to the stain 
of profanation! 

* By the last word, I do not mean the em- 
brace of vice, but merely that indiscriminate 
facility which some young women have in per- 
mitting what they call a good-natured kiss. 
These good-natured kisses have often very bad 
effects, and can never be permitted without in- 
juring the fine gloss of that exquisite modesty 
which is the fairest garb of virgin beauty. 

‘| remember the Count M , one of the 
most accomplished and handsomest young men 
in Vienna. When I wasthere, he was passion- 
ately in love witha girl of almost peerless beau- 
ty. She was the daughter of a man of great 
rank and influence at court, and on these con- 
siderations, as well as in regard to her charms, 
she was followed by a multitude of suitors. 
She was lively and amiable, and treated them 
all with an affability which still kept them in 
her train, although it was generally known that 
she had avowed a predilection for Count M—, 
and that preparations were making for their 
nuptials. The Count was ofa refined mind and 
delicate sensibility. He loved her for herself 
alone—for the virtues which he believed dwelt 
in a beautiful form; and, like a lover of such 
perfections, he never approached her without 
timidity, and when he touched her, a fire shot 
through his veins, that warned him not to in- 
vade the vermillion sanctuary of her lips. Such 


| were his feelings, when one night, at his intend- 


ed father-in-law’s,a of young people were 
met to celebrate a ja festival. Several of 
the young lady’s rejected suitors were present. 
Forteits were one of the pastimes, and all went 
on with the greatest merriment, till the Count 
was commanded by some witty mademoiselle, 
to redeem his glove by saluting the cheek of 
his intended bride. The Count blushed, trem- 
bled, advanced to his mistress, retreated, ad- 
vanced again—and at last, with a tremour that 
shook every fibre in his frame, with a modest 
grace he put. the soft ringlet which played upon 
her cheek to his lips, and retired to demand his 
redeemed pledge in evident confusion. His 
mistress gaily smiled, and the e went on. 
One of her rejected suitors, and who was of a 
merry, unthinking disposition, was adjudged, 
by the same indiscreet crier of the forfeits— 
‘as his last treat before he hanged himself, she 
said, to snatch a kissfrom the lips of the object 
of his recent vows— . 


‘ Lips, whose broken sighs such fragrance fling, 
As love had fanned them freshly with his wing!’ 


“A lively contest between the lady and the 
gentleman lasted for a minute; but the lady 
yielded, though in the midst ofa convulsive 
laugh. .And the Count had the mortification 
—the agony—to see the lips, which his passion- 
ate and delicate love would not allow him to 
touch, kissed with roughness and repetition by 
another man, andone whom he despised. With- 
out a word, he rose from his chair, left the 
room—and the house; and, by that good-natur- 
ed kiss, the fair boast of Vienna lost her hus- 
band and her lover. The Count never saw her 
more.” 

Some persons may be disposed to smile at 
the extreme scrupulousness of Count M——-; 
but his feelings were of a nature which we can 
perfectly appreciate, and which, on the whole, 
we are inclined to respect. : 

Worse, perhaps, than even promiscuous kiss- 
ing, is the immodest manner in which some la- 
dies, misled either vy fashion, or a diseased 
vanity, scruple not to unveil the charms oftheir 
bosom and back. How little do such persons 
understand in what the real eloquence and pow- 
er of beauty consists! Modesty is to it what 
action is to the orator; it is its first, its second, 
and its third argument. Without modesty, 
there can be, in truth, no beauty, in the same 
way that without mind, the body would be a 
piece of worthless inert clay. We do not agree 
with the advice given by the poet to the fair 
sex— 


‘*¢ Let that which charms all other eyes, 
Seem worthless in your own,” 


for this might lead to the too great diminution 
of that proper self-respect which is the very 
foundation of a virtuous character; but we cer- 
tainly agree so far, that she who attempts to 
charm all eyes, by an unblushing display of 
beauties which are usually concealed from the 
vulgar gaze, instead of exciting admiration, 
ought only to obtain contempt. Concerning 
the exposure of the bosom, we feel particularly 
sensitive. Beyond a certain limit, we hesitate 
not to pronounce it unpardonably meretricious, 
We entirely approve of the passage subjoined: 

To the exposure of the bosom and back, 
as some ladies display those parts of their per- 
son, what shall we say? This mode (like every 
other which is carried to excess and indiscri- 
minately followed) is not only repugnant to de- 
cency, but most exceedingly disadvantageous 
to the charms of nine women out of ten. The 
bosom and shoulders of a very young and fair 
girl may be displayed without exciting much 
displeasure or disgust; the beholder regards the 
too prodigal exhibition, not as the act of the 
youthful innocent, but as the effect of accident, 
or perhaps the designed exposure of some ig- 
norant dresser. But when a woman grown to 
the age of discretion, of her own choice,‘ un- 
veils her beauties to the sun and moon,’ then, 
from even an Helen’s charms the sated eye 
turns away loathing. 

“ Were we even in a frantic and impious 
passion to set virtue aside, policy should direct 
our damsels to be more sparing of their attrac- 
tions. An unrestrained indulgence of the eye 
robs imagination of her power, and prevents 
her consequent influence on the heart. And 
if this be the case where real beauty is exposed, 
how much more subversive of its aim must be 
the studied display of an ordinary or deformed 


figure !” 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


While our authoress thus properly expresses 
herself concerning the latitude allowed to female 
modesty, we must point out an instance in which, 
we think, she has gone a little too far, and bor- 
ders upon prudery. We allude to the matter 
of shaking hands. That any man, except a 
lover, has a right to seize upon a lady’s hand, 
and retain it in his own, is of course not for a 
moment to be maintained; but that a lady in 
England or Scotland should refuse to shake 
hands with almost any person whom she meets 
in good society, we hold equally preposterous. 
Were the following advice, for example, to be 
adopted, a stiffand freezing manner would be 
the consequence : 

“When any man, who is not privileged by 
the right of friendship or of kindred to address 
her with an air of affection, attempts to take 
her hand, let her withdraw it immediately, with 
an air so declarative of displeasure, that he shall 
not presume to repeat the offence. At no time 
om she to volunteer shaking hands with a 
male acquaintance, who holds not any particu- 
lar bond of esteem with regard to herself or 
family. A touch, a pressure of the hands, are 
the only external signs a woman can give of 
entertaining a particular regard for certain in- 
dividuals; and to lavish this valuable power of 
expression upon all comers, upon the impru- 
dent and contemptible, is an indelicate extra- 
vagance, which, I hope, needs only to be ex- 
posed to be put forever out of countenance.” 

This is de trop. An innocent-hearted girl 
may shake hands freely with every body; and, 
for Heaven’s sake, when she does shake hands, 
let it be, as often as possible, cordially, and, to 
a certain extent, con spirito. There are cer- 
tain young ladies, whose hands, whenthey come 
in contact with yours, have all the cold lifeless- 
ness of an unheated bunch of curling-irons, and 
who simply permit of their receiving a listless 
shake, leaving behind with you for the next half 
hour, the disagreeable impression that you might 
as well have shaken the handle of'a pump-well, 
the pendulum ofa clock, or the long queue of 
an old navy-officer. Give us, on the contrary, 
the firm, but gentle and speedily-withdrawn 
pressure of the warm and rosy fingers, which 
communicates a thrill of frank and harmless 
pleasute to the whole frame, and which says, 
more expressively than words, “ I entertain 
that friendly and benevolent feeling towards 
you, which it is my nature to entertain for all 
my fellow-creatures.’ 

In making these remarks, we cannot for a 
moment be understood as wishing to encourage 


towards equals, or, much less, towards infe- 
riors. So far from this, we hold a becoming 
dignity and reserve to be one of the most im- 
portant attributes of the female character. 


REVOLUTIONARY RECOLLECTIONS. 

Major W. an officer who was distinguished 
for his bravery and gallant spirit, had under his 
command about three hundred “ Green moun- 
tain boys”—a most significant appellation in those 
days—all of whom were sharp shooters, accus- 
tomed to the field, and strangers to fear. This 
corps was posted on an advantageous piece of 
ground, partly concealed by bushes. ‘The ene- 
my were duly apprized of their position, and it 
was deemed important to dislodge them. Ac- 
cordingly a formidable detachment, estimated 
at about five hundred strong, was ordered to 
march ee them; they advanced upon a 
charge, thinking to decide the contest without 
mugh loss and with little difficulty. The Ame- 
ricans undismayed were prepared for them. 
Major H. gave peremptory orders to his troops 
to reserve their fire until the word of command; 
the enemy therefore rushed on without inter- 
ruption until they had approached within a few 
rods of this Spartan band, when pursuant to 
order, so deadly a fite was poured into their 
ranks, that those who escaped retreated in con- 
fusion. The surviving officers, and they were 
few in number, soon rallied their forces, and 
brought them a second time to the charge, ad- 
vancing to the line of their comrades who had 
fallen, when they received a second fire not 
less destructive than the first. The enemy 
were completely panic struck, and fell back in 
wild disorder. The few remaining officers, 
however, who behaved with dauntless bravery. 
and probably thirsting for vengeance, rallied 


left, and brought them a third time to the 
charge. The issue of this attempt was not less 
fatal than the others; for after receiving the 
third fire, the survivers fled in terror and de- 
spair, and soon surrendered themselves prison- 
ers of war. Their astonishment was past ut- 
terance, when they found that out of the whole 
force with whom they had been associated, no 
more than thirty-six remained! The others 
lay stretched upon the field in mute silence. 

Immediately after the issue of the engage- 
ment, my informant repaired to that part of the 
field which had been attended with such fatal 
consequences tothe enemy. He was horror- 
struck on witnessing the scene that presented 
itselfto his view. And his declaration to the 
writer of this article was, “I never beheld so 
awful a spectacle as here greeted my eyes. It 
was a winrow of dead men from one end ofthe 
field to the other!” 


Sprinc.—The ‘ misty morn” and *‘ dewy eve,” 
by which the lingering spell of winter is dissolved, 
give token of a forward spring. Nature, so long 
stiffened with cold and wrapped in the petrified fet- 
ters of the sullen season, is gradually reviving. The 
pulse of man has a quicker thrill, his eye a keener 
fire, and his cheek a ruddier glow. Freshly the 
breeze comes careering from the south, bearing upon 
its wings the voices of early birds and the fragrance 
of early flowers. The sky looks down upon us with 
a mellower light—the sun rises and sets in richer 
glory, and the waters as they leap and go forward 
seem to rejoice at the coming of spring. Far over 
meadow and hill top, in dingle and valley, the leaves 
of the green grass waken with new life and fresh 
beauty, and all nature, animate and inanimate, is re- 
vived and resuscitated at the voice of spring. 


Waar ovenT To BE.--If the properties of all 
good government be considered as distributed 
in the different parts of our limited republic, 
goodness ought to be the distinguishing attri- 
bute of the crown, wisdom of the aristocracy, 
power and fortitude of the people. 


SELECT POETRY. 


NIGHT. 


Silent and full of stars!—the awful Heaven 
Is looking down on slumber. There is not 
The breathing of a solitary breeze 
Upon the cheek of winter. Itis still 
As when the shapeless attributes of Earth 
Slept in the night of Chaos; and the wing 
Of a most heavy darkness hung upon 
The unformed solitude. T-he trees stand up, 
Without the show of motion; and the stars, 
And the uprising of the holy moon, 
Make visible the silvering of frost, 
Among their naked boughs. Even the tall grass 
Around their trunks, is flashing, like the spears 
Of fairy multitudes; the snowy tops 
Of all the hills are quivering with gems,— 
The jewell’ry of winter. 

I have gazed 
Upon the things around me, until all 
The rossness of reality is gone, 
And gene feed my fancy with the thought - 
Of a most glorious vision. I can cast 
The veil of earth aside, and send my gaze 
Into the land of fairy; and look through 
Groves of unearthly beauty. I can see 
The golden pillars and the fretted roof 
Of wizard palaces; the grottoes, where 
The elfin spirits of the unseen world,— 
The winged and mysterious messengers 
From the far land of spirits, shake their plumes 
And white wings in the moonlight. I can tread 
The jewelled pathway, where a magic wand 
Hath changed th’ unseemly pebble to a gem— 
The gray sand into gold. 


There cannot be 
A vision lovelier in the flowery time 
Of the revealing Spring, nor in the sun 
And glory of the Summer. It is as 
The blissful Paradise of Yemen’s sons, 
The flowery gardens of enchanted Gul. 


NAPOLEON TO HIS SOLDIERS AT 
WATERLOO. 


See, heroes, the slaves gather forth— 
They shall find us the Lion at bay; 
Let us rush as we rush’d on the North, 
Aye, cast e’en our bucklers away. 
The world in its panoplied might 
Has sunk ’neath our banners before, 
And now shall we quail in the fight 
Or high let our proud eagles soar? 
Yes, higher than yet they have flown, 
O’er sands, mountains, deserts, and snow; 


their troops once more, although but few were 


Has man e’er your chivalry known? 


Now strike with a mightier blow! 
Strike home for the fields of your France— 
Strike home for your cots on the plain— 
Strike and swear they shall never advance, 
But over your piled legions slain! 
The Muscovite marshals his might, 
And the Prussian pours forth in his wrath— 
While Albion, in the perilous fight, 
Leads on in the van of the path. 
Shall the Russian look up to his star, 
And scorn in the fulness of pride? 
Let him feel how we humbled his Czar, — 
And strode o’er his plains stretching wide. 
Smolensko and Moscow’s proud fanes— 
Where are they, thou vaunter of power? 
Low, low as the grass on your war-trodden plains, 
Poor remnants of fortune’s bright hour! 
Lo, the Austrian speeds on the track! 
Vile slaves! shall an Austerlitz speak? 
It would thunder in terror, *‘ turn back!” 
Base vassals, ignoble and weak, 
When the Eagle of Gallia unfurl’d 
His pennons abroad on the air, 
Where then soar’d your valour, low serfs of the world? 
Ye slunk but like wolves to the lair! 
Then battle-ward, sharers of fame, 
While your breasts throb with patriot fire— 
And Eternity wreathing with glory each name 
Shall view not an honour expire— 
But grave on her pillars of adamant bright, 
The souls that withstood half a world in bt ht! 


THE DEAD SOLDIER. 


Wreck of a warrior pass’d away! 
Thou form without a name! 

Which thought and felt but yesterday, 
And dreamt of future fame! 

Stripp’d of thy garments, who shall guess 

Thy rank, thy lineage, and thy race! 

If haughty chieftain, holding sway, 

Or towlier, destin’d to obey. 


The light of that fix’d eye is set, 

And all is moveless now, 

But Passion’s traces linger yet, 

And lower upon that brow; 
Expression has not yet wax’d weak, 
The lips seem e’en in act to speak, 
And clench’d the cold and lifeless hand, 
As if it grasp’d the battle brand! 


Though from that head, late towering high, 
The waving plume is torn; 

And low in dust that form doth lie, 
Unhonour’d and forlorn! 

Yet death’s dark shadow cannot hide, 

The graven character of pride, 

That on the lip and brow reveal 

The impress of the spirit’s seal. 


Lives there a mother to deplore 

The son she ne’er shall see? 

maiden, on some distant shore, 

To break her heart for thee!— 
Perchance to roam a maniac there, 
With wild-flower wreaths to deck her hair, 
And through the weary night to wait 
Thy footsteps at the lonely gate. 


— shall she linger there, in vain 

lhe evening fire shall trim, 

And gazing on the dark’ning main, 
Shall often call on him 

Who hears her not—who cannot hear— 

Oh! deaf for ever is the ear 

That once in Jisteniug rapture hung 

Upon the music of her tongue. 


_— may she dream—to wake is wo! 
e’er may remembrance tell 
Its tale to bid her sorrows flow, 

And hope to sigh farewell,— 
The heart, bereaving of its stay, 
Quenching the beam that cheers her way 
Aloug the waste of life—till she 
Shall lay her down and sleep like thee! 


THE FAREWELL. 

Farewell! I feel that thou and I 

Must part even now, perhaps forever, 
I heard last night thy long good-bye, 

And chained, but with a strong endeavour, 
The smothered tide of fearful feeling, 

I could not bear that other eyes 
Should smile upon the heart’s unsealing —- 

Of all its earnest sympathies: 
Oh! was it not a mocking thing 

At that last hour of parting sadness, 
Over the fount of tears to fling, 

The light and careless frames 5 of gladness! 


Yes—sadder eyes were fixed on thee, 
And sadder tones bespoke regret, 
And trembling hands were proffered free, 
And young fair cheeks with tears were wet: 
. And I—the saddest one of all,— 
_ Returned thy greeting with a smile;— 
That smile was for. the crowded hall-— 
My heart was with thee all the while, 
And burning thoughts were thronging there, 
The hopes and fears affection hath 
To prompt its still, unuttered prayer 
For blessings on the loved one’s path. 


ARs tell me thou wilt choose thee one 
Of brighter eyes and glossier curls, . 


Among the * children of the sun,” 
silver-toned Italian girls,— 
That she will love thee with the glow 
And joy of her voluptuous clime; 
And whisper music like the flow 
Of soft winds in the Summer-time. 
That, when the moon-light sleepeth on 
Gay Venice and her many isles, 
And when the gondalier alone 
May mark the dalliance hour of smiles, | 
Thy arm will bear her yielding form, i 
hy hand amid her tresses play, 
And fervent kisses soft and warm 
Disturb at times her melting lay. 


Alas! I would believe thee true, 

And yet, I fear a change will come 
And waste away like morning dew 

Affection’s rich and untold sum. 
For thou wilt roam in many lands, 

And beauty’s eye will rest on thee, 
And thou wilt ask from other hands 

The gift which I have proffered thee. 
For, I have seen thee in my dream, 

Of feverish and unquiet sleeping, 
Disrobed of all that man should seem 

When love around his path is weeping,— 
I’ve seen thee at the altar-side, 

And listened to the rites which gave 
Unto thy arms another bride— 

And left forsaken love—a grave! 


God grant my dreams may never prove 
Their stern reality of wrong; 

Nor make the meaning of thy love 
A ring—a promise, and a song! 

I do believe thou lovest me now— 
But will thy boyish dream remain, 

When foreign suns have lent thy brow 
A darker and a manlier stain? 

And wilt thou love my memory, while 
Above thee bends th’ Italian sky, 

Or where the Grecian maidens smile, 
Or where the Georgian dance goes by? 


Farewell !—forgive the doubts which fling 
A shadow on our parting hour, 

Nor deem my heart a wayward thing— 
A jealous and ungentle dower. 

For woman’s love is blent with fears, 
Her confidence—a trembling one, 

Her smile—the harbinger of tears, 
Her hope—the change of April’s sun! 

Farewell! and oh! where’er thou art, 
Indulge at times a thought of me, P 

And I will sooth my ‘equating heart a 
In one long dream of love and thee! 


MARRIED, } 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr: Foree, Mr. 7 
Joun of the Northern Liberties, to 
Louisa Smita, of Wilmington, Del. 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Levi Bull, Mr 
SamvuEL Custer, to Miss daughter 
Daniel Ubil, Esq. of Berks county, Pa. 

On the 5th inst. by Lynford Lardner, Esq. Mr. 
Sitas Tomizson, to Miss Emuty Carter, both of 
Byberry, Philadelphia county. 

At Fayetteville, North Carolina, on Thursday 7 
evening, March 4, by the Rev. William H. Jones, 7 
Daniet Tueopore Coxe, M. D. of Philadelphia, | 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late Robert Hal- 
liday, Esq. of the former place. | 

On Thursday evening, the 11th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Janeway, Joan Haserrine, Merchant, to 
8S. Sain, all of this city. 

On ‘Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Foree, ” 
Mr. Davin Roney, of Bucks county, to Miss Mar- | 
GaRET Lacounrt, of this city. 4 

On Fifth day, the 11th inst. at Friends’ Meeting, ~ 
Green street, Tuomas H. M. D. to 
W. daughter of the late Jacob Johnson. q 


DIED, 


On Tuesday afternoon, 9th inst. after a lingering 
illness, in the 50th year of hisage, Mr. Joan Owen, © 
teacher. 

On Tuesday morning, after a lingering illness, | 
Davip Barron, in the 57th year of his age. & 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. Buows,| 
aged 76 years. | 

On Wednesday evening last, Mrs. Awa | 
wife of David M‘Clure, aged 37 years. ; 

In Harrisburg on Saturday last, Miss Marcaret | 
MILLER, daughter of Mr. Henry Miller.—Gzronet |” 
K. Horter, transcribing clerk of the senate.—Mr. 
Joun M. Soca, late of Millerstown, Perry county. 

At York, on Saturday morning, very suddenly, 
Frepexick M. Wapsworts, - counsellor at| 
law, and formerly a representative in the state le- 
gislature from Perry county. 

On Friday morning, the 11th inst. after a short, | 
but severe illness, in the 17th year of her age, Miss 
Resecca, daughter of the late Hugh Turney. u 

Near Holmesburg, in Philadelphia county, on Ss § 
turday, 6th inst., after a lingering illness, WiLLiA™ 
WILt1ams, in the 42d year of his age. 

_On the 14th instant, after a long and painful in 
disposition, Mr. Joun Nutz, in his 62d year. 

At Harrisburg, on Thursday last, Mr. Epmvun? 
F. Cryperr, editor of the Harrisburg Chronicle. 
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